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1. It develops attitudes, skill and habits in- 
stead of stressing facts and principles. 


2. It solves the problem of oral English. 


3. It touches the pupil’s life at all points and 
provides ingenious suggestions for methods 


POINTS ABOUT 
-Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 
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| sense grounds. 
| 4. It teaches the pupil to think before he 
speaks or writes. 9. It trains self-reliance and initiative through 
| 5. It interweaves English work with all the 
| language activities of the school. 10. It creates independence in habits of work. 


6. It gives a new attack on fundamental ma- 
terial and secures fresh interest. 


7. It scintillates with suggestions from per- 
sonal experience. 


8. It blends Content and Form on common 
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Two Notable New Books 
The Durell-Arnold First Book in Algebra 


This text offers a new solution for the teaching 
problems of first year algebra. 


It practically eliminates the “mortality” in the sub- 
ject and brings to both teacher and pupil a new in- 
terest in the lesson. 


Every first year Algebra student should have a 
copy. 


Readings in Literature—Book Two 


By DYER and BRADY 


This book with its companion volume Book One 
offers an unusual opportunity to combine the teach- 
ing of literary values with lessons in Americanism 
in the Junior High Schools or upper Elementary 
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“TEACHERS 


REGISTER 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


WINSHIP TEACHER’S 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! 


AGENCY 
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ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston — 
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Do you wish to make your school library a 
* valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literatv-e.” - 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its special 
“School Library Department.” 


Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 


ADDRESS: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, Ill. 


To School Principals: | 
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THE WHITE INDIAN BOY 


- 


Everybody that knew Uncle Nick Wilson was always begging him to 
tell about the pioneer days in the Northwest. When Uncle Nick was 
eight years old the Wilson family crossed the plains by ox-team. He 
was only twelve when he slipped away from home to travel north with 
a band of Shoshones, with whom he wandered about for two years 
sharing all the experiences of Indian life. Later, after he had 
returned home, he was a pony express rider, he drove a stage on the 
Overland route, and he acted as guide in an expedition against the 
Gosiute Indians. 


A few years ago, Uncle Nick was persuaded to write his recollections 
and Professor Howard N. Driggs helped him to make his accounts 
into a book that is a true record of pioneer life, with its hardships 
and adventures. 
THE WHITE INDIAN BOY is illustrated with many 

photograph: 
and with drawings of Indian life by F. N. Wilson. en 


Cloth. «civ+216 pages. Price $1.00. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


By HENRY S. 


Crestview Junior High School, Cclumbus, Ohio 


Two easy Latin books for seventh and eighth grades. Aid pupils in their 
study of English and lay the foundation for success and interest in the study of 


high school Latin. Cloth. Illustrated. 


| French Books for Grammar Grades 


ARMAND’'S GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE 


Embodies the best features of the 


MANSION’S FRENCH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 


and conversation. 


A course in elementary giammar, reading, 


SPINK’S FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Seven dramatized stories with vocabulary. 


Civics and Elementary Economics for Grammar Grades 


DOLE’S THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


A new and fresh presentation of the essentials of good citizenship. Cloth. 


INTRODUCTION fo LATIN 


LUPOLD 


tical and the direct method of instruction. 


] Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH @ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


CO., Publishers 
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BETTER SPEECH WEEK IN “THE ARSENAL TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL,” INDIANAPOLIS 


[Report compiled by Barbara L. Schafer of the English department. | 


Our students enjoyed themselves so much 
during Better Speech Week that they happily 
forgot they were being instructed. Perhaps that 
is the reason why the benefits of the campaign 
were so far reaching. 

A wide variety of original advertising schemes 
began the enthusiasm. One class sent out sug- 
gestive telegrams; for example, in one of these 
“Ain't and Company” said goodbye, as_ they 
would never be allowed to return. A poster and 
slogan contest was begun in which students of 
all ages competed. Marvelously enough the dull 
students shook off their lethargy and in many 
instances surpassed their more gifted classmates 
in ingenious poster and slogan making. 

In a remarkably short time results of the con- 
test became evident. Clever posters adorned 
every building and the campus as well. The 
ideas for these posters were many and various; 
most of them were very good and some surpris- 
ingly so. 

(Ine young artist portrayed a realistic, puffing 
train. In the smoke arising from the train were 
blocked the words: “All Aboard,” and below 
them followed “For Good English.” The station 
was labeled “Tech” and the people all about 
rushed madly for the train, bags and — suitcases 
wildly dangling, while an enthusiastic conductor 
announced an immediate departure. 

An ingenious Freshman evolved a clever idea. 
He pictured an airplane marked “Good English” 
just ascending, with a Techonian in characteris- 
tic green and white trying to bring it to earth. 
Below were the words: “It’s Within Your 
Reach: Grasp It.” 

An upper classman artistically portraved a 
key, “Good English.” Words and picture read: 
“The Golden Key to Success.” 

Other slogans set forth attractively were: 
“Mop Up Bad English,” “Extra!—Tech Declares 
War on Bad English,” “100 Per Cent Pure— 
Tech's English.” 

(ne class did an original “stunt” as their 
means of advertising the campaign. Six “sand- 
wich men” with posters fastened in front and on 
the backs of them, went through all the rooms 
ringing bells. The admonitions on.the .posters 
were: “Look Well to Your Speech” and “Get in 
Line for Good English.” 


Four-minute speakers were sent out to help 
push the campaign. Several classes made poor 
English charts on which the members wrote the 
errors most commonly made. Some classes had 
Blunder Boxes. Whenever a pupil made a blun- 
der in speeth, he wrote his mistake on a slip of 
paper, and dropped it into the box. One class 
conceived the idea of a Better English Garden, in 
which the errors were the weeds, and the perfect 
recitations, the flowers. 

Though the vocational boys are not addicted 
to the pastime of playing with paper dolls, one 
class mounted scores on cardboard to be used m 
a project which would remind them to speak 
correctly. Then they made a miniature guard 
house. Each time a grammatical mistake was 
made, a paper doll was put into the guard house. 
Soon there was a collection of little ‘“Oharlie 
Had-Wents” and “Eddie Aints,” and whole fami- 
lies of mistakes were consigned to cells in the 
dungeon. One day the court records were 
opened and all culprits were brought before the 
tribunal. 

One Vocational English class carried out a 
clever dialogue to aid the cause. The author of 
the sketch took the part of Mr. English. Mr. 
Butcher had murdered Correct Speech. He was 
advised by Mr. English to go to night school and 
reform so that he could amount to something im 
the industrial world. This he proceeded to do. 
‘Ten vears later the two met, when Mr. English 
learned to his gratification that the so-called Mr. 
Butcher had learned to speak correctly and con- 
sequently had secured a high industrial position. 


A study of the principal parts of verbs was 
made easy by means of original yells. Thus:— 


If you think you have thought 
If you fight, you have fought. 
Bring it soon! 
Brought, brought! 
Setter English. 


Shrink Bad Grammar 
Shrank, shrunk! 
Sink Bad Gtammar 
Sank, sunk! 
Drink English 
Drank, drunk. 
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Ring, rang, rung} ~ 
Drank, drunk; sank, sunk, 
Fling, flung, flung, 

Better English. 

Throughout the week the entire faculty put 
forth an effort to eradicate slang and incorrect 
speech. A new standard of grading was adopted 
whereby the English used received fifty per cent. 
and the subject matter fifty. Neat papers only 
were accepted. Penmanship was stressed, and 
the proper English endorsement was required on 
each paper. 

Friday was the big day for Better English. 
Programs were given during the entire day by 
different classes, and these were so arranged that 
every student in the school had the opportunity 
to hear one program. 

Everything done was original with the stu- 
dents. Spirit ran high; class competition carried 
enthusiasm to a high pitch. 

The co-operation, industry, and watchfulness 
which our Better Speech Week fostered have leit 
a permanent impress on the school. The editor 
of a local paper smiled when he read of our one- 
week campaign against so formidable an adver- 
sary as incorrect speech, and suggested in an 
amusing editorial that, judging from their street 
car conversation, high school students did not 
really know English anyway. It is, of course, 
trite to say that one week's emphasis on Better 
Speech is of little value unless it is backed up by 
a constant and sustained effort. That is obvi- 
ously understood. But our one Better Speech 
Week at the Technical High School was an en- 
thusiastic victory drive. 

THE BURIAL OF BAD ENGLISH. 

The grave was made by arranging encyclopedias in a 
hollow square. Green tissue paper — plain for the sides 
and shredded for the top — represented grass. At the 
sides of the grave were laid two small ropes on which 
the coffin was placed during the service. 

A wooden box (in this case made by a coftin maker) 
and lined with tufted white satin, held the bodies, which 
were errors of speech printed in heavy black type on 
cardboard. 


ain't John he this here 
Mary she that there 
won't never in 
isn’t no at 
haven't none by 
etc. on 
to 
for I done 
with I seen 
among I have eat 
below I had went 
You was etc. 
It's me 
It’s him 
It’s her 
Drownded 
attackted 


The minister, fittingly attired in a long-tailed, double- 
breasted coat, and blaek tie, and wearing horn-rimmed 
spectacles and a solemn expression, ied the procession. 
He was followed by a single pallbearer with the cas- 
ket, on top of which was a flat wreath of maple leaves 
and lilies of the valley, tied with purple — the minister's 


Sing, sang, sung, 
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other tie. The mourners, ‘some with long, black veils, 
and all carrymg black-bordered tissue-paper handker- 
chiefs, followed slowly, two by two. 

The casket was placed on the ropes at the side of the 
grave and opened by the pallbearer. The minister, 
book in hand, looked for a moment at the pile of de- 
ceased and read this service :— 


“Dearly beloved, inasmuch as during the last few 
days a mighty epidemic has swept over our campus, re- 
moving from our midst a goodly number of our best 
loved errors of speech, it is only fitting and proper that 
we give the matter public recognition. 

“It is not without a feeling of loss that we give our 
last farewell to these errors. Many of us will find our 
vocabularies weak and inadequate without them. At 
unexpected moments the forms of these dear departed 
will rise to our lips, or come to life in our themes, but 
we must banish them to the land of never-again, where 
they belong, and strive to blot them from our memories. 

“Before the bodies are lowered into the grave it is 
fitting that we let our minds dwell for a moment on the 
significance of the act. 

(During this part of the service, as each error of 
speech, or group of errors was named, one of the 
mourners stepped forward, lifted the corresponding 
paste-board, or string of paste-boards, and held it so 
that all might read. -The corpse was then deposited in 
the other side of the casket.) 

“Ain’t, who has been for years the close companion of 
so many of us, must be replaced by his near relatives, 
‘am not,’ ‘are not,’ and ‘is not.’ 

“Here is our Double Negative who has so often led us 
into saying what we did not mean. 

“You Has will be missed almost as much as that 
popular little group, /t’s Me, It’s Him, and It’s Her. 

“Here, too, are Drownded and Attackted, which, for- 
tunately, are to be replaced at once by ‘drowned’ and 
‘attacked.’ 

“John he and Mary she 
time. 

“And all of these prepositaans have been removed 
from the ends of sentences for all time to come. 

“Here we see the twins This here and That there, 
who have caused trouble for so many of us. 

“Last, but not least, is the family of Jncorrect l’erb 
Forms. The members of this family are too numerous 
to mention, but as a result of the epidemic, not a single 
one survives. 


have appeared for the last 


(Here the casket was closed, the wreath replaced, and 
by means of the ropes the bodies were lowered into the 
hollow in the centre of the encyclopedias.) 

“Forasmuch as it has pleased the pupils of the Tech- 
nical High School, in their desire for Better English, to 
remove from their vocabularies these errors of speech, 
we now commit their bodies to the ground; earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 


SHOT AT SUNRISE. 
CoMEDY IN ONE 


CHARACTERS. 


Better Speech — a Doctor 
Mother Tongue — Head Nurse 
Good Diction — Assistant Nurse 


Wounded Officers and Soldiers: 
Major Verb 
Captain Noun 
Lieutenant Adjective 
Lieutenant Adverb 
Traitor — Carelessness 
Lieutenant Pronoun 
Corporal Conjunction 
Private Preposition 
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Bugler Interjection 
Wounded Captives 
General Bad Grammar 
Private Slang 
Private Poor Pronunciation 
Red Cross Nurse — Misspelling 


TIME. 


Soon after a prolonged battle between the armies vf 
Good English and Bad English. 


PLACE. 


Base Hospital somewhere in the land of Language. 

(As the curtain rises Major Verb can be heard moan- 
ing horribly. Nurse Diction is busy with patients.) 

Bugler Interjection: Gee Whizz! Great Scott! Major 
Verb is sure bad off! He had all his principal parts 
shattered in that last skirmish on Grammar Field. No 
wonder he moans. 

Private Preposition: Yes, this is a war which hits our 
officers hardest. They’re all bad hurt. 

Lieutenant Adverb (in delirium): Bad hurt! Bad 
hurt! Sure bad hurt! Oh, why are they cutting off my 
foot? I can’t walk without my -ly 

(Enter Mother Tongue.) 

Mother Tongue: There, there, Lieutenant Adverb! 
See, your foot is all right. Surely you are not badly 
hurt. Is he, Lieutenant Adjective? 

(Lieutenant Adverb utters a sigh of relief and falls 
asleep. ) 

Good, loyal, wise Mother Tongue. You always know 
exactly what we need and why we need it. Captain 
Noun had almost lost his possessive case when he was 
brought in, but with barely a touch from you, and a dose 
of one or two apostrophes, he is almost well again. 

Captain Noun (awakening): Eh! Eh! Who was 
talking of me? Yes, I ’m quite fit, quite fit! If only 
my plurals would behave, I could go back to the front 
tomorrow. It's my good little Lieutenant Pronoun 
whom I'm worried about. His cases are all turned topsy 
turvy. 

Lieutenant Pronoun (as if dazed): Yes, that’s me. 
Who do you want? 

Captain Noun: I fear he'll never regain his tenses. 

Major Verb (muttering): Tenses! Tenses. Oh, my 
poor tenses! What I saw, I have seen, but now I see 
not, and shall I ever see again? 
whether I shall or I will. 

Enter Doctor Speech: Cheer — O! How are all my 
good fellows this morning? What? Had a bad night? 
Oh, well, the worst is over. I have good news for all 
of you. Reinforcements are on the way. They went 
over the top for Better English at Technical before the 
first week was half over, and we shall have a new army 
here shortly. Then watch us finisn Bad English and all 
his rascally gang and bury them ten miles deep. 

Poor Pronunciation (moaning): Allies, camouflage, 
casualties, barrage, Bolsheviki (all mispronounced). 

Dr. Speech: I almost forgot that the enemy has ears. 
Let me feel his pulse! Mother Tongue, the crisis for 
Poor Pronunciation is near at hand! If we only had 
more of that valuable stimulant of Noah Webster's I 
think we might save this man. 


No one seems to care 


(Nurse Diction leaves and returns with a small dic- 
tionary.) 

Dr. Speech (turning to Slang): And how is our other 
enemy Slang this morning? 

Slang: The doughboys made it warm 
and I almost kicked the bucket. 

(Dr. Speech turns to other patients. 
ing a letter and loses one of the pages.) 

Bugler: Aw! There goes my letter! (Slang reaches 
for it, at great riek to himself because of his wounds, 


for me, Doc, 


Bugler is read- 


and returms it. Lies back exhausted. Mother Tongue 
rushes to him. Bugler shows great concern.) 

Mother Tongue: Slang, Slang, why will you be so 
reckless? 

Slang: But the poor guy wanted his letter. 

Bugler Interjection: Bully for you, old slang! You 
know how to do a good turn! I knew you were right at 
heart. You ought to join our army and never go back 
to Bad English. 

Slang (weakly): I don’t want to go back. 

Dr. Speech: Now, Nurse Diction, I must give you 
some strict orders about Misspelling. She must be made 
to obey the rules. Be sure that she takes a dose of -e be- 
fore the -i immediately after -c. And don’t let her omit 
the second -e in peaceable. Daily exercise immediately 
after taking her rules would benefit her greatly. Per- 
haps you had better begin with her now — some very 
simple work at first. 

Misspelling: Oh, I don’t need it. I'm 
t-r-u-e-l-y. 

Nurse Biction: Yes, you sound like it. 
(she spells). Now, believe. 

Misspelling: B-e-l-e-i-v-e. 

Nurse Diction: You certainly do need exercise. 

(Dr. Speech has been inspecting wounds of Corporal 
Conjunction. ) 

Dr. Speech: Well, Corporal Conjunction, your cor- 
relatives are knitting well, try to move your arm a bit. 

Corporal Conjunction: Not only moves slowly but also 
quickly. 

Dr. Speech: No! No! No! It isn't 
thought. Try again! 
quickly. 

(Corporal Conjunction follows directions.) 

Dr. Speech (going to Private Preposition): Well, 
little Preposition, there is nothing much wrong with you, 
is there? 

Private Preposition: No, sir, I'm about ready to go 
back in the trenches. 

Dr. Speech: Not until you learn to use your crutch 
better and go into instead of in. 

(Dr. Speech turns away followed by Nurse Diction. 
As Nurse Diction departs Misspelling makes a face at 
her behind her back. Silence for a moment.) 

Bugler Interjection: Jiminy Crickets! 
Sergeant Fluency between two guards. 
up? 

Nurse 


a-l-r-i-g-h-t, 


Spell receive 


so well as I 
Move not only slowly but also 


There goes 
Wonder what's 
Diction (returning): Oh, Mother Tongue, 
what do you think? General Bad Grammar, that wicked 
old tyrant in ward B, died just now, while Dr. Speech 
was here. 

Mother Tongue: That will not be bad news to our 
patients. 

Captain Noun (overhearing) : 
better already. 


Oh, my plurals feel 


Lieutenant Adjective: Oh, glorious, magnificent, won- 
derful, thrilling news! 

Nurse Diction: And that’s not the end. The = spy 
who has been causing so much trouble in our army has 
been captured. 

Bugler Interjection: Golly! 
his name? 

Nurse Diction: Why, I understand he has been known 
as Sergeant Fluency, but his real name with the enemy 
is Carelessness. 

Slang (with knowing look): Oh, rot! I see the 
game’s up. He's cooked his goose. Now he'll get 
knocked cool with a bead in his bean. 

Major Verb: And none of us will? shall? — will te 
sorry. I knew there was something queer about that 
man. When he said “I seen,” we ought to have known 
he was a traitor. 

Captain Noun: And when he stole my apostrophe! 


I thought ‘so! What's 
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Lieutenant Adjective: And when he over-worked poor 
little Nice! 

Lieutenant Adverb: And when he said “We fought 
good”! 

Lieutenant Pronoun: And he was always saying “Just 
between you and I” and “That's me ail over, Mable”! 

Corporal Conjunction: And I never could tell the dif- 
ference between my “if” and my “whether” when he 
was around. 

Private Preposition: And he was always wanting 
something of me and he never told us “where he lived.” 

Dr. Speech (enters, his face wreathed with smiles) : 
Good news! Good news! The traitor Carelessness has 
been tried by court-martial and is to be shot at sunrise. 

Poor Pronunciation: I’m for the Allies. No more 
camouflage for me, the genuine thing always. Address 
me as Pronunciation only, and please be hospitable. 

Slang: Bugler Interjection, will you be my tutor? By 
my ten finger bones I'll be careful. 

Nurse Diction: Nothing from you, Misspelling? Well, 
it will take more than a sentence of ‘Shot at Sunrise” 
and more than the good medicine of Dr. Better Speech 
to reform you. 

Mother Tongue: Perhaps, but the worst is over. 
Everywhere the armies of Good Engiish carry on, and 
soon victory will be ours. 


(Curtain. ) 
FOR GREATER TECH. 

Dr. Reid sits alone in his office almost despon- 
dent over the increasing disease within his be- 
loved city, Technical. In soliloquy he tells how 
his early dreams of a model city are shattered 
afresh daily as his experience widens. The pro- 
fessing sick are numberless, yet they constitute 
a problem second to that of the uncomplaining 
who refuse to admit the need of a physician’s care. 
In this perplexity, Dr. Reid summons Dr. Peb- 
worth and Dr. Spinning. He lays before them 
the situation as he finds it. 

Both doctors assert that their experience has 
been similar to that of Dr. Reid. Dr. Pebworth 
is particularly concerned for that class of diseased 
who, through sloth and indifference, cannot be 
awakened to the seriousness of their condition. 
Dr. Spinning testifies to the inefficacy of pills and 
regulation medicine in reaching the real source 
of disease in Technical. 

Various methods of treatment are suggested, 
but all have been found unavailing by one doctor 
or the other. In response to the suggestion that 
facts must be laid open before the citizen’s eyes 
and in some startling manner, Dr. Reid con- 
ceives the idea of a public operation. 

With the consent of the doctors present, a ses- 
sion of the medical profession of the city—boti 
doctors and nurses—is called. When reports of 
health are heard from representatives of the 
Shop district, of the Latin and other foreign 
quarters, of the House, Barracks, and_ Fields, 
there is a unanimous substantiation of Dr. 
Reid’s original testimony: Technical is diseased 
mightily, and yields to no treatment hitherto em- 
ployed. From every district comes the question, 
What can be done? 

Then follows Dr. Reid’s plan for a public oper- 
ation. The idea, although highly disapproved at 
first, finally meets acceptance as the only solution 
of the problem. The public, seeing with the 
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physical eye, will learn the lesson, profit by. the, 
example, and beware of the germ. Action shall 
be taken immediately, for the first caller at Dr, 
Reid’s office shall serve as the patient. — 

The office is cleared for business, and there js 
no surprise on the Doctor's face when his _ first 
caller is announced,—Mother Tongue. Most 
loquaciously, through a jargon of ‘slang, tn- 
grammatical forms, colloquialisms, and mispro- 
nunciations, she manifests her ailments. Dr. Reid 
recognizes the disease, “Technicalis,”’ summons 
Dr. Spinning, and suggests an operation. Faint- 
ing, Mother Tongue gasps her consent. 

Nurses now prepare the body for the surgeons.. 
Meanwhile the doctors and nurses gather once 
more. Dr. Cone, with Dr. Reid’s consent, acts as 
a committee on publicity, and posts placards “To 
Whom it May Concern,” “He Who Runs May 
Read,” and “A Stitch in Time.” Dr. Unger, act- 
ing in similar capacity, in protest against veiling 
obnoxious diseases with ponderous foreign 
terminology, suggests that plain English names 
be used in public bulletins during the operation. 
In compliance with the suggestion Dr. Reid ap- 
points three nurses to translate into common 
phraseology as the complications are determined. 

Mother Tongue is now brought in, and the 
surgeons begin’ work. Thorough examination 
of the brain reveals diseases many and startling 
in their simplicity as they appear upon the bulle- 
tins. 

In due time Mother Tongue is removed from: 
public gaze. While the conclave and public won- 
der, she reappears in youth, beauty, and health. 
In simple language, recognized as English, she 
assures all that her health may be theirs. 

In response, she is greeted with “Long live 
Mother Tongue.” 


BETTER SPEECH AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


[This sketch was illustrated in pantomime. The ten 
errors of speech were represented by “ten little ‘Nigger’ 
boys.” Signs indicated each error.| 


Ten awful Errors of Speech all went out to dine. 

“Ain't” choked his horrid self, and then there were nine. 

Nine dreadful Errors of Speech sat up very late, 

“Done” just went off to sleep and then there were eight. 

Fight ugly Errors of Speech chopping up sticks 

“That there’ chopped himself in halves and then there 
were Six. 

Six curious Errors of Speech playing with a hive, 

A bumble bee stung “Git” and then there were five. 

Five cautious Errors of Speech going through a door, 

“Had Went” was caught and then there were four. 

Four frightened Errors of Speech going out to sea, 

A Red Herring swallowed “Hadn't Ought” and_ then 
there were three. 

Three bold Errors of Speech walking in the zoo, 

A big bear hugged “Leave me go” and then there were 
two. 

Two sad Errors of Speech sitting in the sun, 

“Seen” got frizzled up, and then there was one. 

Lonely little Mr. “Don’t” living all alore; 

He married dear Miss “Doesn't” and then there were 
none. 


MR. GOODMAN ENGLISH. 
[Apologies: “Little Orphan Annie.” ] 


Mr. Goodman English has come to our school to stay! . 
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To wash and scrub our language goed, and brush the 
slang away. 
To shoo bad English far away, and keep it 
"sweep 


there, and 


Thé “aints” and “haints” and all the rest and good 
English only keep. 
And. all we people here at school since his 


work has 

begun 

Just try our best to help him, and have a bit of fun 

Listening to the stories of the folks he tells about, 

And how the learned will avoid us if we don’t watch 
out! 


Once. there was a high school boy who wouldn’t mind his 
talk. 

He said: “By heck, yea bo, and dang!’ And with his 
slang mock 


His English teachers! He would say when called on to 


recite, 

“Cut the comedy!” or “Quitcher kiddin’!” until it tired 
them quite. 

And so they took him to a place where someone took 
his name 


From off the roll, and nevermore will it go back again. 

Perhaps you know the slangy boy this story is about, 

And your name will go from off the roll if you don’t 
watch out! 


Once there was a high school girl who used expressions 
rare. 


She shocked her English teachers and she said she 
didn’t care! 
She said: “Say kid! You got my goat! So long! For 


love o’ Mike! 

You betcher boots! Let’s beat it quick!” and “Gosh! 
It’s late. Let's hike!” 

Her friends began to drop away. They said it wasn’t 
fair 

To have to listen to such talk because she didn’t care. 

Now thus, you see, her friends did leave the girl this 
tale’s about, 

And your friends will avoid you, if you don’t watch out! 


Another one’s a freshman who talked with quite an air. 

He used the very longest words, the biggest and most 
rare. 

And yet, how queer, — his dictionary lay upon the shelf. 

The secret’s this. He just composed the meanings for 
himself. 

He says that days of cloud and dark do surely irrigate! 

And tells in agriculture class of lands men irritate! 

He is a silly Malepropite, and laughed at all about, 

And folks will call you Golduh, if you don’t watch out! 


And yet the worst is, surely, a respected Senior, grave, 

Permitting slang and grammar ill, his English to enslave. 

Woe to the Senior who says: “I aint,’ “Have went,” “I 
seen.” 

Remember, ears of Sophomores are always very keen, 

The Junior, too, who soon would be a 


Senior, must 
beware, 
Let perfect English through each day be his especial 
care, 


For if you use bad English and 
about, 


Your next grade will avoid you if you don’t watch out! 


slang when you're 


So Mr. Goodman En’lish says that if you wish to stay, 

No pupils that he tel’s about are here in Tech, today, 

You'd better mind ycur English and your grammar 
tules keep clear, 


And drive all slang so far away its voice you'll never 

hear. 
But. take your Webster's unabridged and study 
meanings, too, 
Let malepropisms drop, and get vocabularies new, 
Don’t let these stories scare you, but your language 


think about, . 
And all will be well with you if you just watch out! 


PARODIES ON MACBETH FOR BETTER SPEECH 
WEEK. 

Welcome, Good English: 

We have begun to plant thee and will 

Labor to make thee full growing, 

There if thou grow, the harvest is our own. 


Still it cried, “Use slang no more!” To all the school, 
Better English has murdered slang and therefore 
Techites shall use no more. Techites shall use no slang. 


No more that Bad English shall deceive 
Our bosom interest; go pronounce it finished ; 
And with its former title, greet “Good English.” j 


Bad English! 
That is a step on which I must fall down 
Or else o’erleap, for in my way it lies. 


From this day forth the practice of Good English 
Shall be the practice of my life. 


He who was slang lives yet, 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. 


The teachers have happily received, Techites, 

The news of thy good English, and when they hear 

Of thy personal venture in the Better Speech campaign 
Their wonders and their praises Jo contend 

Which should be yours or theirs. 


Turn bad English, turn, 

Of all things else have I avoided thee, 

So get thee back, my mind is too much charged 
With words of thine already. 


Students of Tech! your words 

Are registered where every day men turn 

The leaf to read them. Be careful of your words, 
Think upon what you mean, and ere you speak 
Remember that men judge you by your word. 
Then speak and prove to all ye come from Tech. 


Is execution done on bad Engiish? 
Are not the speakers of Good English yet returned? 
One Junior English class formed a living 
motto, “We stand for better English,” by means 
of large letters pinned to each pupil’s back. In 
the second formation, the words, “Bad English” 
were spelled. Then each of the nine bad English 
pupils turned around, thus displaying a placard 
with an error in grammar printed on it. As each 
error was read the pupil marched through a door 
labeled “Technical High School,” and came out 
through another door. In the third formation, 
the letters which were pinned on the backs of the 
pupils who had gone through “Tech” spelled 
“Good English.” At a command, each pupil 
turned around, displayed a placard with the cor- 
rected error in grammar, and then left the stage. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


BY JOHN DEWEY 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


We (teachers) have not had sufficient intelli- 


-gence to be courageous. We have lacked a sense 


of loyalty to our calling and to one another, and 


-on that account have not accepted to the full our 


responsibilities as citizens of the community. 

To my mind, that is the great reason for form- 
ing organizations of this kind, and organizations 
which are affiliated with other working organiza- 
tions that have power and that attempt to exer- 
cise the power like the Federation of Labor, 
namely, the reflex effect upon the body of the 
teachers themselves in strengthening their cour- 
age, their faith in their calling, their faith in one 
another, and the recognition that they are ser- 
vants of the community, and not people hired by 
a certain tramsitory set of people to do a certain 
job at their beck and call. 

* 

Upon the whole, we have two kinds of teachers’ 
associations. There are the purely pedagogica! 
associations, those that discuss methods of teach- 
ing the alphabet and penmanship, and the multi- 
plication table. Nobody ever heard of those as- 
sociations getting into any trouble, so far as [ 
know. They are a very good thing. They servea 
very useful purpose. There isn’t a sinister interest 
in the United States that isn’t perfectly willing to 
leave in the hands of the teaching body the ul- 
timate decision on points of that particular kind, 
which come to be known as “‘pedagogy” and 
“pedagogical methods.” There is no certainty, 
there is no likelihood, however, that the views of 
the body of teachers, in most of the cities and 
towns of the United States, will at the present 
time have any real, positive, constructive influence 
in determining the basic educational policy of the 
schools of their communities, so far as a more 
general aspect of education is concerned. As to 
things that in the long run affect the life of the 
community, that affect the relations of capital 
and labor and so on, the discussions and delibera- 
tions of these purely pedagogical bodies are, as 
we know, practically impotent. 

On the other hand, there are organizations 
which do not call themselves unions, which do 
not in any way affiliate themselves with labor 
unions and federations, which have performed a 
needed and a useful task in protecting certain 
personal interests of teachers, in protecting their 
salary interests, the tenure and security of office. 
Strangely enough, some of the leaders of these 
organizations who have done this purely persona! 
work of looking after the personal interests of a 
teacher, seem to look with considerable horror 
upon a federation which shall actually come into 
relation with a labor union. I don’t know why. 
But there we have had the situation on the one 
hand of organizations of teachers dealing with 
purely pedagogical stfbjects and on the other 
hand of organizations which are really of a pro- 
tective nature looking after the personal inter- 
ests of a body of teachers. 


Now, as I see it, organizations must attempt to 
get those two things together, to bring together 
the educational interests which now are discusse 
in a purely theoretical way, and these other more 
practical concerns. We should have an organiza- 
tion which shall not on the one hand merely dis- 
cuss somewhat minute and remote subjects of 
pedagogy with no certainty as to how their con- 
clusions are going to take effect in practice, nor 
simply look after the personal and more or less 
selfish interests of teachers on the other hand. 
But we, should have a body of self-respecting 
teachers and educators who will see to it that 
their ideas and their experience in educational 
matters shall really count in the community; and 
who, in order that these may count, will identify 
themselves with the interests of the community; 
who will conceive of themselves as citizens and 
as servants of the public, and not merely as hired 
employees of a certain body of men. It is be- 
cause I hope to see the teaching body occupy 
that position of social leadership which it ought 
to occupy, and which to our shame it must be 
said we have not occupied in the past, that I wel- 
come every movement of this sort. 

Objections are frequently made—generally, I 
think, of a very snobbish character—against these 
federations, because of their affiliation with labor 
unions. I won't stop even to argue against the 
merely snobbish features of that matter. I woul 
like to point out that these labor unions are en- 
gaged in useful service: that they also are ser- 
vants of the public and it may be that if the more 
enlightened. more instructed—that is to say, the 
more lettered portions of the community like the 
teachers—put themselves fairly and squarely on 
a level with these other bodies of people who are 
doing needed and useful service, that they wil 
hasten the time when all of these unions will look 
at all of their work and labor, not merely from 
the standpoint of their personal interests and the 
protection of these personal interests, important 
as that is; but also from the standpoint of service 
to the general public. 

There is one other thing I want to say. Why 
is it that teachers—who have not had to live by 
the labor of their hands and suffered the priva- 
tions and difficulties of many of the members of 
the trades unions—have found it necessary in the 
time of need and extremity to turn for active 
support, not to manufacturers’ associations and 
bankers’ associations and lawyers’ associations, 
and the so-called respectable elements of the 
community, but have had to turn to these bodies 
of organized labor? I think that is cause for 
shame and humiliation on the part of the so- 
called respectable classes; but, I think on the 
other hand, it is a source of pride and self-respect 
for the members of these labor unions and ts a 
reason why every teacher should feel proud to be 
affiliated with the labor un.ons.—Address  pub- 
lished in The American Teacher. 
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MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


JOHN H. FINLEY 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


John H. Finley, from the standpoint of his own 
education, is a product of the American small 
college and the highly specialized university, plus 
that insatiable interest in nature and in men 
which no contact with doctrinaire social workers 
and academicians and no burden of official re- 
sponsibilities has been able to dimintsh. He 
came out of Knox College, _ Illinois, that 
institution beyond all others which she saw 
that seemed to “Mme. Bentzon” most explana- 
tory of America when she visited us some years 
ago and later interpreted us to France. Then he 
passed on to Johns Hopkins University in the 
full tide of its prestige and power and 
sat at the feet of D. C. Gilman, Herbert Kk. 
Adams, Richard T. Ely and men of that calibre, 
fitting himself for a career in applied sociology, 
which he began as soon as he left Baltimore, be- 
ing catled to New York City to become secretary 
of the State Charities Aid Association. Then 
followed seven years as president of his alma 
mater, three years as professor of politics at 
Princeton University, then ten years as president 
of the College of the City of New York; and in 
1913 he was called to his present post as Com- 
missioner of Education of the Empire State. 

Consider for a moment the variety of experi- 
eaces, the differing combinations of vexing is- 
sues, the distinctions between cause and effect 
born of substantially dissimilar environments and 
“atmospheres” that a man must have who 
handles problems of philanthropy in New York 
State, sets ideals of character and _ intellectual 
achievement for the youth of the rural region of 
Illinois, the sons of rich and socially established 
Manhattan and Philadelphia merchants and 
professional men, and the swarms of youth of 
both sexes who crowd the college halls of the 
new Jerusalem on the Hudson. Add to this rec- 
ord his service on important commissions in 
times of industrial controversy, his studies at 
first hand of the territory over which the French 
discoverers of North America wended their brave 
way, his contact with the world of French 
scholarship when lecturing at the Sorbonne in 
1910 and with French publicists in 1917 when a 
special envoy of the Regents of New York to 
confer with them on plans for educational co- 
operation between the United States, and his 
more recent memorable duties in Palestine co- 
operating with General Allenby and the British 
forces in Red Cross relief work, and it will pe 
obvious why he is still young, optimistic, idealis- 
tic and happy at the age of fifty-six. “Nothing hu- 


man is alien'to him.”He is not static nor fossilt- 


ized. When he sits in Albany it is to fit himself to 
travel more intelligently, and more helpfully to 
those whom he meets. When he travels it is to 
come back richer in ideas and ideals with which 


to serve the youth of his re — and ret 


mother- land—the’ fhation. 


‘Moreover, when he Tinie be 
worth to share in the inaugtiration of 4 president 


at Dartmouth, or from England ‘to get’ in ‘touch 
with a son in France caught’ in the whirlpool of 
the first days of the Great War, ‘or ‘préparitig to 
write his book 6n “The French in the Heart’ of 


America,” or planning ‘for service to’ the starving — 
inhabitants of Palestine, he does it in the way to’ 


secure a maximum of knowledge. That ‘is he 
walks, whenever he can. They used to call Wes- 
ton “The Great American Pedestrian.” He is 
not in the class with Finley, either in miles cov- 
ered or intellectual and spiritual spoil brought 
back. He is a vagrant, but a vagrant with a pur- 
pose. Sometimes it is for professional ends, as 
when incognito he went from district school to 
district school in rural New York finding out 
precisely what conditions were. Sometimes it is 
for literary ends, as ‘when he took Parkman for 
a guidesand gathered material to give the Paris- 
ians about their spiritual heroes in early Canada 
and the Upper Mississippi valley. Sometimes it 
is that he may see God as Emerson and Words- 
worth saw him, frée from the disconcerting life 
of towns and herded men. ‘It is on these quests 
that Finley’s poetic talent gets its inspiration, 
and his distinctly religious atid emotional life get 
their most nourishing food. Not otherwise could 
he have fitted himself for life as an artist, an art- 
ist in verse and prose and the spoken word; and 
so recognized by the craft; for he is of the inner 
circle that make up the National ‘Institute of 
Arts and Letters. i 

There is no record in the past history of Ameri- 
can education of aman _ with corresponding 
charming personal qualities and multifarious 
professional and civic activities. Nor has he his 
“double” now. He is not an iconoclast and 
propagandist as Eliot was, nor the creator of a 
new type of urban university with new meth 
of administration like Harper, nor the exponent 
of a philosophy of education like Dewey. But he 
knows more kinds of Americans at first hand 
than any of his contemporary educator peers; he 
is more flexible in adjusting himself to new 
duties to meet new occasions; he has more of the 
humanistic mental outlook combined with the 
humanitarian moral urge; and to the  interna- 
tional mind he adds the international heart. 


American civilization spells and means toleration in matters of religion and freedom of 
individual rights, that no one condemns, but all approve in the frank and open exercise of those 
great privileges, fundamentally American. We must never return to the intolerant days of mu- 


tual distrust and suspicion of our father’s times. 


Everywhere we are laying aside the vicious 


garments of bigotry and jeolousy and are putting on the sweeter robes of Christian charity 
and benevolent brotherhood.—John J. Lynch, Holyoke, Mass. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


BY 8. HUSSEY. REED 


Ashaway, R. I. 


“In these times. of stress. ny strain, when every 
calling i is being taxed to its uttermost by the 
fast flying demands of advanced times; when the 
financial world is in the turmoil. of bitter com- 
petition ; when every walk of life is being tried 
in the fire of “greed and gain”; it behooves us, 
as teachers, to take account of stock. We must 
take an inventory of our professional standing. 

More and more the public school is claiming 
the attention of the world. More and more the 
teaching profession is being tried in the balance. 
Shall we be found wanting? 

Lest we forget we must look into our profes- 
sion with its vast opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. 

What is the real purpose of the school? I fear 
many of us forget. Diverse answers would be 
given to this important question. Some would 
answer—if they did so honestly—that its pur- 
pose is to enable them to make a little more 
money with which they may complete further 
work they have already. begun. Others again 
conceive the purpose of the school to be a ma- 
chine, through which children may be ground, 
according to a fixed plan, and from which thev 
emerge educated. Still others believe the school 
to be an institution where a dictatorial person, 
called teacher, assumes the attitude of supreme 
director, and the children, as subjects, must bow 
in obedience to the will of the dictator. 

Would you, my fellow teachers, care to attend 
any of the above described schools? I fear not. 
But nevertheless such ideas exist, even in this 
advanced age of educational activity. 

If not any of these types, what is the real pur- 
pose of the school? I know of but one answer. 
The real purpose of the school today is to be- 
come a hone for the children; a home where 
the teacher takes her place as a director of child- 
hood, fashioned after the real honce—the true seat 
of all society. 

The teacher is to be guide and guardian of the 
child entrusted to her care, with all the responsi- 
bilities relating to those two high offices. No 
longer does the teacher sit in the attitude of the 
high and mighty, no longer does she instruct by 
the “rod and rule,” no longer is she the great “I 
am,” but she imbibes the humble, human spirit of 
a true teacher, fashioned after the manner of the 
“Ttdaster Teacher” who said: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not.” 

With this responsibility what are her duties? 

First, she must serve as the connecting link 
between the home and the child. Through her 
the school and the home must walk hand in 
hand. Through her the school must be raised 
from a place to a home. Through her the school 
must become a real circle, into which the child 
enters with joy and from which he finally emerges 
a truer and happier human soul. 

This is a big proposition. It is a rock on 
which many a teacher has run aground. Why? 


his daily activities. 


Simply because she has not the true conception 
of the school. How shall the teacher of today, 
just starting her life’s work, avoid this catas- 
trophe? The answer is very simple. Be humazi, 
That is all. 

The child who comes to school sisi day en- 
joys his work and receives: benefits therefrom. 
just in proportion to the humanness of the in- 
struction he receives and of the one from whonr 
he receives it. The teacher, worthy of the name, 
must take cognizance of this vital fact. Children 
are human and must be reckoned with as such. 
Nothing ts surer. 

In order to become a true leader of children 
the teacher must enter into the life of the child. 
She must become his daily guide. She must enter 
She must appreciate his en- 
deavors. It is impossible to do this alone. 

The true teacher early grasps the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the home and home 
environments of the child. She early learns what 


the honve means to the child and what the 
child means to the home. Wise is that teacher 
who early acquaints herself with the home of 


the child; and happy, indeed, is that teacher who 
early becomes a friend in that home. 
fellow workers, if we are to 
leaders of the children, 


Yes, my 


become the true 


we must assume our re- 
sponsibility in the real spirit of a human 
friend. This may sound’ facetious to some, 


but let me assure you that many there be within 
the ranks of the teaching profession 
not how to be human. 

The next problem in the school home 
which confronts the teacher is that ever present 
one of helpfulness and loyalty. This may or may 
not be hard work. If the teacher is human 
and shows to the child that attitude the problem 
solves itself very quickly. 

On the other hand, she who proves, by her 
autocratic, dictatorial nature, not to be uman, 
will, and ought to have, a very serious time per- 
suading the child to be loyal and helpful. 

The teacher who carries her natural self into 
the schoolroom will succeed early in 
sion. She who carries herself to the 
the building and says: “Stay thou here until I re- 
turn,” and then goes inside to be “schoolma‘am,” 
instead of a real live human friend cannot succeed. 
It is impossible. 

The human teacher can make the school home 
and work so attractive that the child will learn 
that it is a real place of helpfulness and happiness 
—two very necessary lessons to good work. The 
work, then, no matter how hard and seemingly 
laborious, becomes one of pleasure and 


who know 


this mis- 
outside of 


profit 


when given under the direction of a true teacher. 
This leads me to say that the successful teacher, 
like the successful parent, knows 
well that she makes it workable, 
the spirit of helpfulness and cheer. 
And the best part of all this human attitude js 


her subject so 
when given in 
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that it receives a like response from the child. 
He who knows that he will be treated as a hu- 
man being and friend will at once return the 
attitude and become a workable, companionable 
friend, moulded by the hands of fairness and love 
into true manhood and womanhood. 

Remember it is our chief duty to make the 
child’s life happy, the school work effective and 
ourselves companions and companionable. 

What a grave responsibility! Can we measure 
up to it? Yes. How? By being human. Do we 


. 431 


measure up to the standard? “Let your own 
hearts reply.” 

As teachers we are life makers, not book in- 
structors. We are makers of men in the highest 
profession, dignified and magnified by the Master 
of Men—our Master Teacher. 

Let us measure up to our high calling, bear in 
mind our responsibility, serve faithfully and liit 
the burdens of our young friends entrusted to 
our care, that we may prove “not unworthy of 
our trust.” 
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WHO SHALL LEAD IN THE NEW DEMOCRACY? 


BY MRS. FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 


Louisville, Kentucky 


In the early days of American history, when 
victory seemed about to perch upon the banner 
of the Colonists and England’s king trembled 
with anxious fears, a great English poet wrote 
His Majesty not to fear; that the new, raw peo- 
ple trying to form itself into a United States 
could never become a nation; its territory was 
too vast, too unrelated, too unorganizable, ever 
to cohere without a ruling monarchy. He re- 
minded King George that the general frame- 
work of the young government was built upon 
an impossible theory of popular sovereignty, 
with the individual as the source of political 
power; and the poet uttered the prophecy that 
nothing but anarchy and dissolution could fol- 
low such a theory—‘unless a miracle happened.” 

But just at the psychological moment the 
miraculous appeared. Fulton invented the 
steamboat, and the steamboat made of Ameri- 
ca’s lakes and rivers lanes for inter-communica- 
tion and commerce: Stevenson invented the 
locomotive, and the locomotive turned the un- 
related stretches of land into highways; Morse 
invented the telegraph, and even the ether was 
harnessed into a vehicle for the diffusion of 
knowledge and personal intercourse: our own 
age added wireless telegraphy and air ships; 
America’s eastern shores kissed her western, and 
the “unorganized lands” became as one; and 
Mr. Coleridge’s prophecy fell down in the pres- 
ence of a Divine and mysterious over-ruling 
Providence. 

But there is a Mystery of the Universe which 
no man can solve. In 1914 came the World War 
and the call of America to become a part—a 
permanent and integral part—of the “Parliament 
of the World” which Tennyson, a greater Eng- 
lish poet than Coleridge, saw in prophetic vis- 
ion. Dominion through the air and under the 
seas shriveled ocean barriers into inland canals, 
and thus the wide world became one and indi- 
visible. Kismet! It is Fate! 

Nothing is more patent than that out of such 
combination must arise either an’ international 
League of Nations, headed for peaceful “and 
amicable relations, or an International League 
of Discord, sure of perpetual petty enmities. 
Out of war’s chaos must inevitably come a new 
heaven and a new earth, for old things have 


passed away. Never again can America be a 
hermit. Her craft is out at sea and sailing in 
mid ocean. The great question is, who — shall 
guide it? 

The natural thing is to look for guides within 
the nation itself. Wiat is to be found there? 
Alas, only groupings of antagonistic elements— 
of capital and labor, of strikes and hate, of race 
wars and class ignorance, until it seems that 


“Judgment has fled to brutish beasts 
And men haye lost their reason.” 


Something must be found, some common 
denominator to which all these varying angles 
may be reduced. Where is it? 

Just a ray of light penetrates the darkness at 
this point. It is far, vague, and dim. It may 
take long to travel to earth, but it must be con- 
sidered in the encircling darkness. The solvent, 
the solenoid, non-political, non-denominational, 
believed in by all, revered by all, and capable of 
influencing all classes and groups are the little 
red schoolhouses that dot the land—the only 
institution in the’ world devoted primarily to peo- 
ple with open minds and _ unprejudiced hearts. 
They are America’s ‘one hope. They are the 
melting pots which can fuse our alien elements 
into a whole. 

Better salaries for teachers? Yes. Not out of 
any consideration for the teachers, but out of 
highest reverence for the State and the children. 
Not better salaries for every teacher, but better 
teachers for every  salary—picked teachers, 
highly organized and highly equipped teachers. 
Better salaries because nothing less can secure 
the high teaching force that is an absolute neces- 
sity in these critical times. We want men and 
women who think, who read, who keep strictly 
up with the current events of the going world. 
Ten thousands of America’s present teachers 
should go into clerkships, or behind counters, or 
into sewing rooms or workshops; and the teach- 
ers who are to guide America’s upward careers 
in the schoolrooms should be subject to an ex- 
amination as rigid as were the old Scotch Pres- 
byterian’s examination into the church, adding 
to their spiritual probes probes inte the app!ic 
cant’s knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, 
The teacher for the present crisis should have 
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more money because he or she should have ex- 


pended more money, more brains, more time in — 


preparation for service. Civic economy and a 
wise statecraft call for a revolution in the teach- 
ing business—for a great sweeping out of old 
stock and replacement with new and better men 
and women for teaching service. 

This program calls for large investments 
(note that the word is investment, not expendi- 
ture) of money. College professors are com- 
plaining that they cannot retain their most 
scholastic pupils after they have specially and 
successfully trained them for their own use, be- 
cause any number of positions await them in 
the world of business at salaries that are very 
much greater than the maximum that the col- 
leges will ever pay ‘them. Meantime large 
numbers of students are seeking a higher edu- 
cation and are crowding the colleges to secure 
this. But the schools are impoverished because 
the best in the faculties have left to enter all 
branches of service where the pay is greater 
and promotion surer. 

Let us clean up, and man up, the little red 
schoolhouses all over «the land and fit the 
adored and revered children to be exponents of 
the American spirit and true democracy. 
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SEVEN DEVILS TO BE EXORCISED 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
[Excerpts from an article in the New York Independent. ] 


There is a collapse of the notion that adult 
prisoners, with now and then an individual excep- 
tion, can be reformed. 

The alleged evidence that adult malefactors in 
or out of prison in numbers worth talking about 
have been reformed, from the days of Brockway 
to those of Osborne, is wholly unconvincing; 
and in view of the finiteness of economic re- 
sources and human energies the experiment has 
been carried far enough. It is time to concen- 
trate effort upon first offenders, for whom the 
parole plan has large possibilities, upon potentia! 
delinquents that can be saved in childhood, and 
upon prevention of the reproduction of the 
feeble-minded, the stock from which a majority 
of all delinquents, juvenile and adult, is drawn. 

The reformation idea has served a useful pur- 
pose, beyond doubt. For two _ full generations 
after the first prison reform activity in England 
and in America, prisons and the methods of 
prison discipline remained horrible and_ intoler- 
able. Amelioration we owe chiefly to the refor- 
mationists. 

If adult reformation is in general unattainable 
what shall the prison and _ prison discipline be? 
The answer of common sense would seem to be 
substantially this: Cruelty, unsanitary conditions 
and indecency must be eljminated as far as is hu- 
manly possible; for the rest, offenders that have 
forfeited parole privileges must be held in life- 
long restraint and kept steadily at wholesome 
work, and fife shquild nat be made easier and 
more agreeable far them than it is for the self- 
supporting “forgotten man” who has to pay 
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taxes while trying to discharge the mortgage on 
his home. 

Let us look at the larger problem presented by 
tthe whole complex of elements hitherto classed 
as “the delinquent, the defective and the depen- 
dent”; the subjects of charity and of correction. 
On this comprehensive problem common sense 
has a word to say, and its declaration is that The 
Seven Devils that afflict society should neither 
be turned loose to raven, as radicals demand, nor 
pampered as sentimentalists demand, but be cast 
out and kept out. 

The Seven Devils are well known and their 
names are familiar: They are (1) the Depraved, 
including the congenitally murderous, cruel, dis- 
honest and obscene; (2) the Deficient, including 
all the feeble-minded, from idiots to morons; (3) 
the Deranged, congenitally subject or predisposed 
to illusion; (4) the Deformed; (5) the Disorderly ; 
(6) the Dirty, habitually unsanitary; and (7) the 
Devitalized. 

Seven these social devils are, but they are of 
only three general kinds or classes, namely: the 
defective, the dissolute, and the depleted. The 
defective are products of heredity. They include 
the congenitally depraved, the congenitally defi- 
cient, the congenitally deranged, and the con- 
genitally deformed. The dissolute are products 
of habit. They include the habitually disorderly 
and the habitually unsanitary. The depleted are 
in part products and by-products of the other 
classes, and in part products of misfortune. They 
include the devitalized whose impairment is seri- 
ous and long-continuing. 

It should be obvious without argument that 
these devils of evil and misfortune can neither be 
calmed nor be exorcised by any one procedure. 
Calmed and appeased for a time they must be, 
since only murderers can or should be legally put 
to death. The devitalized must be helped and 
treated. The deformed and the deranged must 
be helped and cared for. The deficient must be 
cared for and taught to help themselves and earn 
their way as far as they can. The dirty and the 
disorderly must be taught and disciplined, and at 
times restrained. The depraved must be re- 
strained and held to tasks. 

But while humane feeling must and_ should 
have its way so far as the living are concerned, 
the race of the social devils must be cut off. 
Their future production and reproduction must 
be prevented: otherwise civilization itself will 
fail and will die disgraced. The “fortunate” 
classes, deaf, blind and heedless, will wake to dis- 
cover too late that the devils have entered into 
them, and their descent of steep places will be 
swift. The production of the disorderly, the 
dirty and the devitalized can be prevented by 
nurture, education, and timely help. The pro- 
duction of the defective can be stopped only by 
putting an end to their reproduction. The 
eugenie policy should not, however, be applied 
at first to the deformed, the deranged and the 
criminal, as such, The reproduction of the feeble. 
minded should be stepped first; and that meas- 
ure would probably make others unnecessary. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


AMAZING PREDICTIONS. 

Lieutenant Commander Albert C. Read, the 
first man to cross the Atlantic by airplane, told 
the Harvard students, September 29, that tre- 
mendous possibilities await the flying machine in 
the near future. 

Bleriot, the famous French aviator, is perfect- 
ing a machine with which he can easily rise 60,000 
feet and at that height attain a speed of 1,000 
miles an hour—encircling the globe in a day. 
Air machines will soon be vastly larger than now, 
and aerial travel as safe as a ride in an ordinary 


street car. 


PILOTLESS AIRPLANES. 


Had the war lasted a little longer, Germany 
would have introduced a-new method of destruc- 
tion, to whose possibilities there would seem to 
be no limit. 

A. H. G. Fokker, the great Dutch inventor, 
can, he says, steer an airplane by radio action, 
just as John Hays Hammond steered torpedoes 
at Gloucester. The Germans, thus, could have, 
with no risk to themselves, dropped bombs in- 
side the allied lines, putting their artillery out of 
commission and committing untold destruction. 
A. H. G. Fokker, the famous Dutch airplane 
inventor, has plans for a 20,000 horse-power ma- 
chine and predicts the “aeroplanes of the next 
war will be the winged, wireless-steered bomber 
and great aeroplanes that will carry hundreds of 
men.” 


NEVER TARDY. 


Professor Albert F. Richardson, principal of 
the State Normal School at Castine, Me., sets 
an example for all teachers and scholars. For 
thirty-one consecutive years he has never once 
been tardy at a school session. 

A NATION OF CANDY EATERS. 

According to the latest and most reliable fig- 
ures the people of the United States are now 
spending $800,000,000 a year for candy. Under 
the stimulating effect of prohibition, the amount 
will doubtless be $1,000,000,000. One-tenth of 


the entire sugar used thus goes into confec- 
tionery. 
A “PLATFORM” OF PEACE. 


Thirty-eight of the leading Negro educators in 
North Carolina have announced a_ platform of 
principles which aims tc secure peace between 
the races and prosperity for both. These men 
denounce all talk of intenmarriage and _ social 
equality and resort to force to right wrongs. 
They say :— 

“Any individual or society in or out of the 
state that advocates the intermingling of the 
races on terms of social equality and intermar- 
Tiage of races is doing great harm to the Negro, 
for wherever this doctrine finds lodgment it stirs 


race prejudice in the South and threatens the 
well-being of both races.” 
CONTINENTAL UNREST. 

An Associated Press correspondent reports 
that in a journey from the Eastern Swiss boun- 
dary across German Austria, parts of Czecho- 
Slovakia and as far into Poland as Warsaw and 
Lemburg, back into Austria proper, thence 
Budapest, he found apparently the entire popu- 
lation “on the move.” All trains were packed to 
the utmost limit with peasants loaded down witi 
household effects. All seemed to be seeking new 
homes and this in spite of the fact that traveling 
accommodations were unbelievably broken 
down, dirty cars, broken windows, unoiled axles, 
and shabby engines. 

BRAVE WORDS AND WISE. 

At a labor conference in Lyons, France, re- 
cently A. Merriham, secretary of the Metal 
Workers’ Union, told his ‘hearers that what labor 
needs to do is to “get to work”--that talk of a 
four-hour day is preposterous, that a wave of 
immorality, the immorality of clutching for money 
and money only, is sweeping over the country 
and submerging labor as well as capital. 

A TEN-HOUR DAY IN GERMANY. 

‘The German workingman is beginning to see 
that his and his country’s prosperity demands 
more work instead of less—demands more labor 
rather than more leisure, and a_ significant sec- 
tion of the country’s labor is asking for a longer 
day and increased production. The nation that 
first sees and acts upon this great truth will have 


the advantage in the race for national prosperity. 
—_o—— 


BY-PRODUCTS OF PROHIBITION. 

Less drunkenness on the streets, more efficient 
workmen and happier homes are not the only 
results of Prohibition already manifest. Other 
and unexpected gains are recorded. Our jails 
are becoming empty. Deer Island, Boston, re- 
ports less than 400 inmates, instead of the usual 
1,500. “Joy riding” with its fearful sequelae of 
maiming and death is scarcely heard of. The 
needless and expensive theatre supper is geing 
out of fashion. And now we read that the num- 
ber of fires caused by smoking in bed are remark- 
ably few. 


The War Department reports that 33.8 per 


cent. of the men wounded in action in the A. FE. 
F. were gas casualties. Total wounded was 220,- 
403, of which 74,573 were gas casualties, of whom 
1,194 died, only 1.6 per cent., while 6.7 per cent. 
of other wounds ended fatally. 

The average daily wage of men in Germany 
has increased 241 per cent. and of women 263 
per cent. since 1914, according to the Imperial 
Workers Gazette. 
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THE SIX-YEAR-OLD OUT OF SCHOOL 


When the child comes to school at the age of 
six he has been a free and easy, natural child. Of 
course he has been curbed here and there and 
now and then, but rarely does it amount to any- 
thing more than a temporary checking of his 
natural wildness. He is a thinking animal with. 
dreams and visions; all things have life. A 
broomstick is a horse, rearing and bucking, 
speeding and balking. The girl’s doll is so real 
that she insists upon having the window open 
in all weathers that the doll may sleep in the 
open air. She will play with her dolls by the 
hour and weave all sorts of fancies about them. 

The child’s mind is all action at six. The mil- 
lions of neurons in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem are flying into all kinds of patterns. The 
mind capers like a frolicsome kitten, bubbles all 
the time like a mountain brook after a spring 
thaw. 

To make that six-year-old sit still for an hour 
and only think what he is told to think as he is 
told to think and only do what he is told to do as 
he is told to do it is a condition impossible of 
characterization in polite society. 

The first problem in education is to know how 
to have a child continue to think and act natur- 
ally in the first grade while learning to think 
and do the things that lead into educational 
channels, 

The Federal Government is spending vast sums 
in trying to learn how to have a fish hatchery so 
like nature that the fish will develop as rapidly 
and be as healthy as when they hatch in nature’s 
stream. Up-to-date this has never been achieved, 
but it does seem as though some of these hatch- 
eries have beaten nature at her own game, but 
they do not make the little fishes think so. 

The school will never deceive the child. It will 
never make a child think he is in the open, mak- 
ing a prancing horse out of a broomstick, but 
the tragedy of it is that we exhaust our ingenu- 
ity in trying to make him realize that he is not 
in the open, that his thinking is almost criminal, 
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that any thrill of nature is almost satanic. We 
should fail somewhat even if we exhausted all 
our resources in trying to have him natural in 
school, but that only makes the tragedy the 


greater when we tax our ingenuity in trying to. 


make his life as unnatural as possible. 

We are often as abstird as the government 
would be if it tried to have a trout hatchery in 
a bath tub. 

A school must be a school and not a Wild West 
Show. There must be order as distinct from dis- 
order; system as distitict from chaos; learning 
to know and to do things worth while as dis- 
tinct from mére frolicsomeness. 

We shall never solve the problem, for it is as 
unsolvable as to make a fish hatchery equal a 
real river in having salmon leap up stream falls, 
but the only way to stock lakes and streams with 
billions of fish is to do the best we can with fish 
hatcheries. 

To abandon schools for children of six because 
we can never provide as natural life as the child 
gets in the out-of-doors would be as absurd as to 
abandon fish hatcheries because they are not as 
natural as nature itself. : 

To be content with the most unnatural con- 
ditions imaginable because it is impossible to 
make school life natural is as comic as it is 
tragic, is like putting a wooden clock face at 
twenty minutes past eight for a watchmaker’s 
sign. An enterprising watch repairer has a clock 
in the window by which every passer-by sets his 
timepiece, confident that he has the time to the 
second. 

Some schools are no nearer being on time than 
the twenty-minutes-past-eight wooden clock 
face. 

The problem of education for the six-year-old 
is to make the school as natural for a child as it 
can be made and be a school. 
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CLERICAL INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 


Religion is to be more religious and less sec- 
tarianly pugnacious than heretofore. The best 
statement we have seen is by Rev. F. O. Kelley, 
who goes from a pastorate in Billings, Montana, 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, as industrial secretary :— 

“During the last few years employers all over 
the country have come to realize more and more 
the importance of becoming better acquainted 
with their employees. My sew line of work, 
although I will be under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., will not be for the purpose of 
bringirig the men to the ‘Y,’ but instead it will 
consist mainly of taking the ‘Y’ to them. In 
every large city there are thousands of work- 
men who know practically no pleasure from one 
year’s end to the other. This class _ consists 
chiefly of those employed around large factories 
whose hours and financial conditions combined 
make it practically impossible for them to en- 
joy the simplest forms of mental recreation, 
and it will be my duty to organize these men so 
that their noon hours and evenings will be 
taken up in such a manner as will afford them 
pleasure. To begin with, there will be moving 
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pictures, ball games and talks, and many other 
uplifting features will be introduced later as we 
become better organized. In fact, my work 
“may well be divided into three classes — 
athletic and social, educational, and religious. 
Eventually, it is planned to introduce the profit- 
sharing and the pension systems.” 

COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

South Dakota has the most broad visioned, 
completely organized, and effectively energized 
campaign ever attempted in the United States. 
There have been state campaigns in the South 
for legislative effeet, and for increase appro* 
priations; there have been campaigns in sections 
of states by national leaders, but there is in 
South Dakota, October 27 to November 15, a 
campaign of eighty speakers, of whom one- 
fourth are representative national leaders from 
New England to the Inter-Mountain region. 

This is to be entirely without appeal to pride 
or prejudice, and is devoid of narrowness and 
provincialism. This is not to be a one-track 
campaign, and has no single end in view, but is 
extension of purpose in intensified achieve- 
ment, like the war drives of the Seven Great 
Organizations, such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Knights of Columbus, and 
the War Camp Community Service. 

All local organizations, notably the Chambers 
of Commerce, are active in the promotion of this 
drive, which has for its supreme purpose the 
promotion of the highest interest of the com- 
munity, present and future, through the vitali- 
zation of all school work, high and low, in city 
and country. It is looking forward and not 
backward; to the decades to be served by the 
children of today; to the preparation today for 
power to do tomorrow; it makes today the 
yesterday of tomorrow, instead of the tomor- 
row of yesterday. 

For school people, it puts “go” into pedagogy; 
for the people as a whole, it opens the eyes of 
the blind to the significance of vitalizing edu- 
cation; and for the politicians, it discounts the 
influence of those who think of the schools of 
1890 while criticising those of 1919; for parents 
it gives a reason for the hope that is within them 
that schools will help their sons and daughters 
to live a real life, successfully. 

This campaign is under the leadership of men 
and women who are in the forefront of educa- 
tional thought in the nation, and they will reach 
every community in South Dakota in such a way 
that all the people will appreciate that schools 
of high and low degree are incubating plants 
instead of cold storage warehouses, will empha- 
size the fact that the State Department of Edu- 
cation is inspirational rather than a mere 
checking-up scheme of inspection or a statisti- 
cal machine shop; will make the community as 
such function in industrial, commercial, social, 
and political efficiency. 

State Superintendent Shaw, the president of 
the state institutions, the city and county super- 
intendent, Chambers of Commerce, will rally 


round the standards brought by P. G. Holden 
of the International Harvester Company, Dr. 
A. E. Winship of Boston, and other men of na- 
tional influence in edtication and community 
service, 
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DR. JOHN DEWEY’S ADDRESS 


We had not thought to say more, or have more 
said in our columns for the present regarding the 
burning question of the day — the Federation 
of Teachers. 

We gave the best possible space to the paper 
of Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, whom we regard as, all in 
all, the sanest and ablest professional adminis- 
trator in America, so far in the léad that he 
stands out alone. 

We also gave the official statemerit of the 
Federation by L. V. Lampson, and another arti- 
cle by a teacher. We had covered all angles 
and despite most urgent appeals to continue the 
discussion we have declined to give space to 
more, but there has come to our notice an ad- 
dress by John Dewey which had escaped tis, and 
because of our intense admiration for the psy- 
chological pedagogy of Dr. Dewey we want it in 
our files. We are not at all surprised at his at- 
titude, since it is in line with all his professional 
utterances and is to be read as another ex- 
pression of his life-long habit of thought rather 
than as a decision made by present conditions. 

Our own attitude has been asked daily, almost 
hourly, and we say frankly that we do not know 
what our attitude will be because we do not know 
what this movement is to mean. If it is to be 
an educational movement we should gladly join 
its champions. We agree with John Dewey and 
the advocates of the movement that something 
is greatly needed. 

No one has stated the wrongs of the teachers 
as forcefully as we would like to state them. 

There is no more possibility of improving the 
situation by a lovey-dovey study of methods and 
devices, of pedagogics and didactics, than of 
purifying a malarial district by feeding grape 
juice to pestilential mosquitoes. 

We hesitate because we know that some of the 
prime movers in this activity care little for the 
solution of the teacher problem except as the 
teachers can be used in propaganda against what 
we regard as fundamental to democracy and to 
society. -We cannot believe that teachers will 
go to the length of the leaders in affairs not edu- 
cational, but we do fear that the activities may 
be in the hands of people who care less for the 
school than for special outside schemes and 
schemers. 

We want to improve the present condition of 
the teaching force, not primarily for the teach- 
ers, but for the children and for America’s 
future. Prepotency is our watchward, but we do 
not want to be caught in an undertow just at 
this time. 

In saying this for ourselves we would not want 
it to have more weight with anyone than it 
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should have as a reason for not joining whole- 
heartedly in the movement. We would do 
nothing against the movement, and will rejoice 
in all it may achieve for the profession, but, per- 
sonally, we would like to know where it is in- 
tended to go. We shouted “Glory” when the 
Czar of all the Russians collapsed, but we weep 
for the Russia of today. 


COOK COUNTY’S LATEST DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
County, Illinois, has started several things that 
have been nationalized and now he has set a 
new pace in County Institute activity. 

In the week of October 6-10 he carried his 
institute to the people. With the exception of 
Chicago all the teachers of the county had a 
high-speed institute for a day. Oak Park, 
Evanston, La Grange, Cicero, Chicago Heights, 
New Trier, Harvey, Park Ridge, Des Plaines, 
Arlington Heights, Lyons, Riverview, 
Blue Island, Palatine, Barrington, Western 
Springs, and every other suburban city in the 
county gave their teachers a brilliant day pro- 
gram and all village and rural schools had an 
evening which went “over the top” in interest 
and influence. 

The leaders who were on the job for from 
five to eight places a day and evening were State 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair, P. G. Holden, 
A. E. Winship, Mr. Hoffman of the State De- 
partment of Education, Anna Vaughan and 
Margaret Streator. There were several others 
from Chicago University, Chicago Teachers 
College, Normal University and otherwheres for 
a day or two. 

Dr. Blair was at his best. In the cities he 
was a classic orator, a champion of the public 
schools, magnifying scholarly ideals brilliantly, 
but in the country he was with the people on the 
ground floor. As a boy he went to the traditional 
“Little Red Schoolhouse,” taught in a very coun- 
trified rural community, and no one ever got at 
the heart of country people more completely 
than did he night after night when he went to 
four schools. Standing room was at a premium 
everywhere. Professor P. G. Holden was in his 
element and audiences literally went wild over 
his inimitable illustrations, expressions, and 
charts. Hé vitalized “Vitalization through Ro- 
tation” as can no one else. Margaret Streator 
in her twenty-minute talks made the Victrola 
talk as we have known no one else to do as well. 
It was a thrilling feature of the week. But it 
was left for Anna Vaughan to go “over the top” 
by teaching the teachers, by captivating and 
compelling directness, to play four complicated 
games in twenty-five minutes at every place. 
Mr. Hoffman’s illustrated lectures on rural 
schools as they were, as they are, and as they 
are to be probably did as great service as did 
anyone. Modesty forbids our saying more about 
Mr. Winship’s part in the program than that he 
never enjoyed a week’s opportunity quite as 
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much as he enjoyed speaking in twenty-three 
different cities and districts in these five days. 

Each day there was a school fair in some 
rural district, at which Messrs. Blair, Holden, 
and Winship spoke. These were usually at- 
tended by more than five thousand people. The 
climax was at Harvey, where the mayor, city 
council, and Commercial Club financed the af- 
fair generously. The khaki tents were of Chau- 
tauqua proportions and the exhibitions were 
worthy any adult county fair. 

Mr. Tobin had three wholly unusual advan- 
tages. First, he has abundant means; second, 
he has five Country Life directors—C. W. Farr, 
Thomas W. Hord, Seth Shepard, Miss Mc- 
Claury and Mr. Walther — each with a district 
of about thirty responsive communities, and 
third, the community meeting is an established 
feature of every school. 

There were more than two hundred meetings 
held with an attendance of tens of thousands, if 
the school fairs are included, as they certainly 
should be. 

It is safe to say that there was not a dull min- 
ute at any meeting nor a trite saying from 
9 o’clock Monday morning till 10 o’clock Fri- 
day night. Everything was at the white heat 
of educational progress and community vitali- 
zation, 
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INTERESTING 


Evidently the educational “unrest” is net a 
local issue in the United States, as the following 
cable despatch of the Associated Press shows :— 

TROOPS ASKED IN STRIKE OF ARGENTINE 
STUDENTS. 

Buenos Airés, October 5.—The president 
of the national council of education has re- 
quested the government to send troops to 
Mendoza to protect teachers and students 
.who have not joined the general sympa- 
thetic strike called over the dismissal of 
several teachers. Loyal students and teach- 
ers allege they are constantly being threat- 
ened. One student has been wounded. 


_ Corporal punishment has been abolished, but 
some teachers enjoy striking. 
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REPLY TO SENATOR SMITH 


We are using a reply to Senator Smith by 
Principal Frederick J. Reilly of New York. We 
hesitated at first because we have put the De- 
partment of Education Bill in the undebatable 
class with increase of salaries, tenure of office 
and pensions, but as we re-read Mr. Reilly’s “Re- 
ply to Senator Smith” there is a twist to it which 
I had not adequately appreciated when we used 
Senator Smith’s address, and however much we 
dislike to admit an anti-department article we 
should much more dislike to be open to a just 
charge of allowing one side of a sectarian ques- 
tion to be exploited in our columns and refuse a 


reply. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


M. C. BETTINGER. 


For some reason we have never understood 
or been able to guess the Los Angeles Board 
of Education a few months ago failed to re-elect 
M. C. Bettinger, long assistant superintendent 
of that city. The following resolution was 
passed unanimously by the city teachers of Los 
Angeles :— 

» “In behalf of the great body of educators 
with whom M. C. Bettinger has been so long 
associated as teacher, principal and assistant 
superintendent in the public schools of Los An- 
geles, we desire to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable contribution he has made 
to the cause of education and to express their 
grateful recognition of the kindly and sympa- 
thetic spirit which has characterized his deal- 
ings with teachers and pupils through a life- 
time of unselfish devotion to human interests.” 


FRANK CODY. 


The following from Moderator Topics re- 
garding the superintendent of Detroit is too in- 
teresting to be side-tracked :— 

“The district school in old Delray was 
toughest of the tough, where yearly crops of 
pedagogues the gang had treated rough, until 
one bright September morn nigh thirty years 
ago, when Cody came from Belleville and be- 
gan to run the show. Now Scotchy was the 
leader of our home hopes wrecking gang, and 
- he for man or devil did not seem to give a 
hang; but Cody walloped Scotchy, and he did 
it with a grin that taught us all to love his 
smile but fear the rod like sin. And since that 
famous lickin’ the schoolboy, Scotchy, took, 
Frank Cody’s name has spread abroad to mostly 
every nook. From distant gurgling waters of 
Superior’s farthest shore in a _ state where 
naught but water ever gurgles anymore, with 
his hand extended smiling, he has walked into 
the hearts of the people of the open and the peo- 
ple of the marts. He helps direct the morsels 
of book learning o’er the state, so that each 
child may have his share to store up in his 
pate. A 100,000 pupils with a system most 
adroit he teaches pedagogically in little old De- 
troit. He always does things Cody’s way and 
not by rule of book, but does things, always 
does things since the lickin’ Scotchy took.— 
Burt Barns.” 


E. C. HARTWELL. 


E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of Buffalo, has 
seen educational progress so extensive and inten- 
sive that it is little less than miraculous, while 
all the credit is not due to him, for he has had a 
high speed Board of Education, a loyal corps of 
teachers, and a generous, foresighted, far-sighted 
public. A mere recital of facts is adequate, 


Buffalo is spending this year an additional mil- 
lion dollars for teachers’ salaries. Her teachers 
are happy. She has appropriated eight and one 
half millions for new school buildings, including 
twelve intermediate schools, seven elementary 
schools and ‘one high school addition. Her chil- 
dren are to be properly housed. She ‘has moved 
some of her ninth grade pupils temporarily into 
the thigh school buildings and is this year, with- 
out disturbance, caring for a forty-four per cent. 
increase in her high school enrollment. Her mil- 
lion-dollar Technical High School ‘has an enroll- 
ment of 1,500 students and is full to the doors. 
Her vocational schools show a fifty-five per 
cent. increase in enrollment over last year, and 
more than one half of this enrollment are eighth 
grade graduates. Three times as many of her 
teachers attended school during the past summer 
as in any previous summer. 15,000 students, 
representing 400 different ocewpations, are en- 
rolled in her night schools. A University Ex- 
tension plan has been arranged, by which fifteen 
of the most prominent educators of Teachers’ 
College will come to Buffalo this winter and give 
courses without charge to the teachers. Those 
who take these courses and pass the necessary 
examination will be eligible to receive credit from 
the Teachers’ College precisely as though they 
secured the same credit at Columbia University. 
More than 1,000 teachers have signified their in- 
tention of taking advantage of this opportunity. 
A close co-operation hasbeen established be- 
tween her public schools, her State Normal 
School, and her University, whereby it is pos- 
sible for teachers who pursue _ professional 
courses at the Normal School to secure credit 
toward a college degree in the- University. The 
incoming class of her Teachers’ Training School 
represents a thirty per cent. increase, and the 
incoming class of her State Normal a ninety: per 
cent. increase. A supply of good teachers seems 
to be assured. While all of the foregoing was be- 
ing made possible, the teachers and children of 
her public schools raised nine millions in Liberty 
Loans and one million in Thrift Stamps. 

What city has done more? 


C. M. MCDANIEL. 


C. M. McDaniel, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools in Hammond, Indiana, for several 
years, following a like extended ‘and successful 
service at Hanover, Indiana, is to be proprietor 
and manager of the Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel has always been an admirable judge of 
teachers; has always been a first-class director of 
ischool affairs; has had one of the best plans. of 
keeping schoo! records; has been a good busi- 
ness man, all of which can but combine to make 
him a notable success in the Teachers’ Agency, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


. BACK TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

A nation-wide campaign is being conducted by the 
National Security League to bring the American people 
back to the Constitution. 

After the signing of the armistice the league was 
given a great opportunity for usefulness. Active forces 
of radicalism sought to undermine, overthrow and sup- 
plant American institutions. The league met this 
menacing situation with a definite and constructive pro- 
gram to spread knowledge of our democratic constitu- 
tional rights and privileges. 

Many months of energetic work culminated in the 
celebration of Constitution Day on September 17. Or- 
ganization was effected in forty-five states, thirty-three 
governors issued appropriate proclamations, many thou- 
sands of meetings were held, lawyers, teachers and 
clergymen co-operated, and the work of the league was 
editorially endorsed in hundreds of newspapers. Never 
in its history has the League received such widespread 
commendatory publicity as in connection with the Con- 
stitution Day campaign. The league has never had a 
stronger hold on popular favor as a patriotic and force- 
ful association, without ties of political control of any 
sort. 

Encouraged by the generous praise accorded its effort 
and by the results which have been accomplished, the 
league proposes to vigorously prosecute its campaign. 
Its literature, including a Catechism of the Constitution, 
of which 100,000 copies have been printed, has been pre- 
pared with the distinct idea of awakening popular in- 
terest in our charter of liberty and affording a better 
understanding of its great principles. 

A REPLY TO SENATOR SMITH. 


BY FREDERICK J. REILLY 
Principal, P. S. No. 33, The Bronx, N. Y. 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia sums up the argu- 
ments against the “Smith Towner Bill” creating a De- 
partment of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and authorizing the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to encourage the states in the promotion of 
education,* as follows :— 

“First, That the whole educational machinery of the 
country is to be placed under the control of one over- 
seer here in Washington. 

“Second, That the bill takes away the duty and right 
of parents to educate their own children and the right 
of the children to be so educated. 

“Third, That the bill would banish God from every 
schoolroom and is a direct assault upon religion.” 

Senator Smith then proceeds +o demolish the objec- 
tions as stated and in so doing furnishes the best argu- 
ments I have seen against the bill. 

He brands the first charge as “absurd,” in spite of the 
fact that the bill specifically provides that each state 
must submit an annual report of its plans, means and 
methods, and the secretary is to be the sole judge, with 
no court of appeal from his decision, “to insure that all 
funds apportioned to said state shall be used for the 
purposes for which they are appropriated.” If that does 
not constitute him “an autocratic overseer” what, in the 
name of heaven, would? 

During the war we deliberately handed over to the 
President almost unlimited power to control the 
resources of the country to win the war. Now the war 
is over, let us get back to the Constitution, with its 
wonderful balance of powers delegated to the Federal! 
Government and powers reserved to the States, It is 


*Quotations are from the N, 


September, A, Bulletin for 


very nice to say that the purpose of the bill is to “en- 
courage” the States to do certain very desirable things, 
but let us not forget that “money talks,’ and he who 
holds the purse strings will eventually be the master. 

The second objection so ably (?) refuted by Senater 
Smith is not quite fairly stated. The bill does noc quite 
take away “the right of the parents to educate their own 
children,” but it certainly will make it much harder for 
them. There are some millions of people in this coan- 
try to whom religion means something, so much so that 
they want it to be part of their children’s every-day, 
training. And they conscientiously tax themselves to 
maintain schools that teach religion along with the 
“Three R’s.” This bill will add to their burden of taxa- 
tion and by subsidizing exclusively the public schools 
make it increasingly harder for the parochial schoo!s to 
compete. Is this fair? If the purpose of the bill is to 
“encourage” education why not extend the subsi¢y to 
every school that meets the requirements of the bill? 
Why discriminate against the private schools and add to 
the already heavy burden borne by these good people, of 
whatever denominations? 

The third objection is also rather crudely stated. It 
seems suspiciously like a “man of straw.” Of course 
the bill would not “banish God from every schoolroom,” 
but as I said before it will make increasingly heavy the 
burden already borne by those people who believe firmly 
enough in their religion to want their children trained in 
it as part of their daily lives. 

The public schools are not exactly “Godless.” Do we 
not read the Bible in assembly? But that is about all 
we can do, and we are naturally expressly forbidden to 
comment on it. Where Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Atheist meet on a common footing we must perforce 
put the soft pedal on anything that smacks of religion. 

But here is where Senator Smith outdoes himself and 
damns the bill for good by waving the bloody suirt of 
religious bigotry. He says: “The bill can only be con- 
sidered an attack upon religion by those who oppose 
public schools and by those who believe ignorance o# 
the part of the masses increases religious faith.” 

Senator Smith is no fool. He does not believe that 
sort of stuff himself. But he has been in politics loug. 
enough to know that you do not have to “fool all the 
people all the time” in order to get along. All you need 
is to fool a majority in a pinch and you “get away with 
it.” 

When a man of Senator Smith's ability descends to 
misrepresentation and abuse, particularly the appeal to 
bigotry, it is quite evident that he knows he has a pcor 
case to defend. 

Senator Smith knows very well that the opponents of 
this bill are not opposed to public schools. They are op- 
posed to anything tending to create a monopoly in edu- 
cation, which this bill does by subsidizing the public 
schools, adding to the taxes we must all help to pay and 
making the public schools more and more attractive un- 
til eventually the supporters of the church schools, :un- 
less very well to do, must give up in despair. 

If the purpose of the bill is “that all children may 
have a chance to go to school,’ why not subsidize every 
school that meets the requirements of the state and of 
the Secretary of Education? That would be honest, .at 
any rate. 

And even then I should oppose the bill .on constitu- 
tional grounds, on the principle of Home Rule, because 
I believe thé schools are the last things the people 
should give over to the control of a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington, And I maintain, in spite of the fair words of 
Senator Smith and Judge Towner, that this bill wl 
ereate a dangerous, demoralizing autocracy in educas 
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tion. As a self-respecting schoolman and rincipal . of: a. 
public school, I protest against 
—o—_ 
THE DANCE AND THE CHURCH. 
_ [Editorial in a daily paper.] 

The. American National Association of Dancing. Mas- 
ters has asked the Methodist Episcopal Church te re- 
‘move its ba® on dancing. This may seem to many 
church people a presumptuous and cvén. impious request. 
The dancing masters, however, appear perfectly honest 
and respectful about the matter. 

“We stand unitedly,” they say, in a forntél “resolution, 
“for dancing that is decent and beyond any possible 
censure of church and municipal authorities. We pledge 
ourselves to improve, where possible, the standard of 
our profession. We decry all efforts made to introduce 
music that tends to degrade or sensualize dancing. We 
promise to try to have dancing on a plane so high that 
neither church nor state can object to its legitimate ex- 
ercise.” 

It must be said to the credit of the dancing masters, 
that their profession in general has steadfastly opposed 
the barbarous and sensual types of dancing that have 
come into vogue in the last few years. Unfortunately 
the very fact that their efforts have tailed to stem the 
tide tends to weaken their appeal in this case. The 
church people who object to dancing on general prin- 
ciples naturally fear that if they let down the bars the 
sensual dancing will invade their precincts in spite of 
the teachers. 

Dancing is admitted to have had .a. religious - origin 
and to have been associated intimately with religion in 
many countries and ages. It is recorded in the Bibie 
that David danced before the Lord. It does not seem 
to be written, however, that any of the holy men or 
holy women danced any. of these modern “wiggles” or 
“squirms,” to an accompaniment of jazz music. 


EDUCATION GOING DOWN HILL. 


[From the Chicago Herald and Examiner.] 


Colleges this fall East and West are reporting an en- 
ormous registration. Here in Chicago, Northwestern 
and. the University of Chicago have both the largest 
undergraduate attendance in their history. The prefes- 
sional schools are also crowded. Put except in the de- 
partment of science, the graduate schools are no‘ large. 
In some cases, indeed, they are smaller than usual. 

The reason is not far to seek. The graduate students 
of science are in many cases planzing to go into busi- 
ness. Chemistry, botany and geology in particular offer 
attractive opportunities. But in such fields as econ nics, 
modern languages, history and philosophy, the graduate 
school leads either to teaching or to nothing. And the 
great mass of our ablest young mea in this country 
today are convinced that teaching and nothing are one 
and the same, as far as prospects go. 

They may be wrong. There are today the same com- 
pensations inherent in the teaching profess:on that there 
always were. It gives a certain dignity, a certain leis- 
ure, a certain opportunity to satisty the heart that in- 
quires for truth. And these are very real rewards to 
some. 
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last, lew years, indeed the last few months, 
“have driven- home the belief that the ordinary college 
teacher pr not get pay enough to bring up a family 
decently. -They have convinced young men that when a 
college teacher proposes marriage he is offering the girl 
of his heart a gold brick. He is neither purely selfish 
nor in love with celibacy. 

Therefore he makes up his mind to do “anything ex- 
cept teach; and when he asks older teachers for advice 
they aré half-hearted in setting forth the advantages of 
their own profession. 

What this; means exactly is thatthe next. generation 
will not be trained as well as the last. It means that 
education will go down hill. And a nation in which edu- 
cation goes down hill is a nation that is going down hill 
altogether. 

The remedy is in the hands of the public. It is ap- 
plying it slowly, but very slowly. More speed is neces- 
sary, or the effect will come too late. 


Lakewood, Ohio, October. 7, 1919: 
My dear Mr. Winship: I am interested in a_ recent 
number of the Journal which calls attention to late 
figures on salaries prepared by a Missouri superintend- 
ent. Lakewood should be included in that list of cities 
with the $1,000 minimum for both elementary and high 
school teachers, and a regular maximum of $1,650 and 
an efficiency maximum of $1,800 for clementary teachers 
and a $2,400 maximum for high school teachers. This 
schedule went into effect with the opening of this school 
year. These salaries are increased by a.$50 bonus to 
teachers who attend a summer school of recognized 
rank and who secure a certificate cf credit for such at- 
tendance. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
¢ 2. Lynch; 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Qe 
DOCTORS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD EN- 
TERTAINED BY SUFFRAGISTS. 


A babel of tongues but a striking likeness of opinion 
characterized the gathering of women doctors from alf 
over the world, invited by Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird 
to meet the Social Hygiene Committee of the Massachiu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association and other representa- 
tive Boston women. 

Physicians were present from England, Scotland, 
Canada, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Russia, Japan, China, Argentina and Uru- 
guay. They were from the International Conference of 
Women Physicians now in session in New York City. 

Their interest in preventive medicine, in promoting 
health rather than curing disease, and _ the striking 
agreement in views on international questions was the 
dominant impression left by this notable gathering. 

Interpreting for the doctors, Contessina Loschi of 
Italy represented the most recently enfranchised nation. 
She had received news of Italy’s bill giving the vote to 
the women of Italy and making them eligible to all 
public offices except that of judges, by Marconi tele- 
gram when en route for this country. The applause 
greeting her statement showed that all women present 
were suffragists. 


I was born an American; I live an American; | shall die an American; and | intend to perform 
the duties incumbent upon me im that character to the end of my career. I mean to do this with 
absolute disregard of personal consequences. What are personal consequences? What is the 
individual man, with all the good or evil that may betide him, in comparison with the good or evil 
which may befall a great country, and in the midst of great transactions which concern that 
country’s fate? Let the consequences be what they will, I am careless. No man can suffer too 
much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, in the defence of the liberties and 


constitution of his country.—Daniel Webster. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONDITION. 

The President's condition remains, from dav 
‘to day, much the same, and there is little varia- 
tion in the physicians’ bulletins from his bedside. 
He is reported to have made one appointment, 


cand to have signed one or two bills; but he has 


allowed several bills, one or two of them*o# some 
importance, to become law without his signature. 
His doctors now allow him to keep somewhat in 
touch with what is going on in Congress, and to 
be informed regarding the Senate debate, and 
the proceedings of the industrial conference ; and 
he was so disturbed by the deadlock in the latter 
body as to dictate a statement intended to keep 
it in session, in spite of discouragements, but this 
effort was somewhat weakening. It is not sur- 
prising that his nights are restless, when so much 


‘is going on in which he feels a keen interest. 


THE TREATY DEBATE. 


The debate on the Peace Treaty and Covenant 
drags on in the Senate, with no end immediately 
in sight, yet with the promise of a_ result ear- 
lier than at one time seemed _possible—this 
through an abandonment or voting down of all 
of the proposed amendments, but the adoption of 
a number of drastic reservations, embodying 
much the same opinions as the amendments. 
These reservations relate to the Monroe doc- 
trine, the interpretation of American responsibil- 
ity under Article 10, the Shantung question, the 
equality of voting in the Peace Council, the right 
of withdrawal from the League, and the exclusive 
right to deal with exclusively domestic questions. 
It is stated, apparently with authority, that fifty- 
five Senators are prepared to vote for these rese-- 
vations. 

FIGHT OVER A PREAMBLE. 


The contest over the Treaty assumed a new 
phase on October 22, when the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs agreed upon ten reservations, 
accompanied by a preamble specifying that all of 
the reservations must be accepted by three of the 
four principal Powers—Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan—before coming into effect. The 
result of this preamble would be to give the reser- 
vations practically the same _ effect as amend- 
ments, in requiring the assent of the other Pow- 
ers. Some of the so-called “middle ground” 
reservationists, who approved the reservations in 
themselves, were opposed:-to the preamble, for 
this reason; and the situation became, at once, 
more acute and difficult. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE ENCOUNTERS 
A SNAG. 


The Industrial Conference encountered a snag, 
and a serious one, early in its deliberations, in 
the proposal of Mr. Gompers that the Confer- 
ence, through a committee of six, undertake the 
arbitration of the steel strike; and the counter 
declaration of Judge Gary against any such 
arbitration and against any surrender of the 
principle of the open shop. The discussions of 
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the different groups have turned upon the fram- 
ing of resolutions relating to “collective bargain- 
ing’”—a phrase to which different meanings are 
given by different members of ‘the conference, 
the essential difference being whether employers. 
should be required to meet and deat with the rep- 
resentatives of outside organizations, or only 
with those composed of and representing their ‘ 
own employes. On October 21.a vote was taken 
on the Gompers resolution, which was defeated, 
only the labor group voting for it, and on the 
collective bargaining resolution, when again only 
the labor group voted for it. : 


THE CONFERENCE COLLAPSES. 


After some hours of futile discussion the labor 
group voted unanimously to withdraw from the 
conference. The employers’ group expressed a 
willingness to stay, and issued a statement defin- 
ing its attitude, and defending itself against the 
charge of having denied the right of organization 
and of collective bargaining. Secretary Lane, 
after a conference with the President, stated that 
it was the President’s desire that the nature of 
the conference itself, because of the change of 
conditions, be changed, and that the work be car- 
ried on by the public group, which will be asked 
to make a report and give advice and suggestions 
as to the industrial policy of the country. There 
are representatives of capital and of labor in this 
group, as well as of those who are outside of both 
classes. 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD. 


There is more trouble ahead for the railroads. 
They are to be turned back to private ownership 
and control . on January 1, saddled with 
a heavy burden of about four hundred million 
dollars of deficits, accumulated under Govern- 
ment management. Director General Hines 
does not see ‘his way clear to authorizing any rate 
increases during the interval before the roads go 
back: though ‘he realizes the acuteness of the sit- 
uation sufficiently to make an appeal to Congress 
for quick action on necessary legtslation. And, 
while the form of this legislation is still in dis- 
pute, and barely two months remain for action, 
intimation comes that the railroad brotherhoods 
are preparing new demands for increase of 
wages, which they intend to press for settlement 
before the Government surrenders the railroads. 


A NEW RAILROAD COMPLICATION 


The official head of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Firemen has announced to the board of 
railway wages and working conditions that, un- 
less the demands of the Brotherhood are met be- 
fore the Government turns the roads back to 
their owners, the Brotherhood will take action 
for the realization of the “living wage,” the eight- 
hour day, time and one ‘half. for overtime, and 
other principles to which, he declares, the Gov- 
ernment. pledged itself during the war. At the 
urgent suggestion of President Wilson, the 
Brotherhoods, when these questions were up last 
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summer, and a general shopmen’s. strike was 


threatened, consented to a sort of truce, until 
the anticipated reduction in the cost of living had 
been realized. The railroad men, evidently, are 
not satisfied with what has been achieved in that 
direction. 


A THREATENING SITUATION. 


The country is threatened with a strike of half 
a million bituminous coal mine workers, which 


has already been called, and which is to take ef-— 


fect on November 1, unless’ something 
is done to head it off. The Secretary of Labor, 
acting under a provision of law which makes him 
a mediator in labor disputes, called representa- 
tives of the miners and the operators together 
for a conference; but as the miners refused any 
negotiations which did not start with the con- 
cession of all their demands, for a thirty-hour 
week and an advance of sixty per cent. in wages, 
and as the operators saw no opening for negotia- 
tions unless the miners withdrew their strike 
order, the conference came to nothing. The con- 
sequences of cutting short production on the 
threshold of winter would be so serious that 
there is already some talk of governmental oper- 
ation of the coal mines if the miners quit. 


THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The program of projected legislation which 
the British Government has laid before Parlia- 
ment, which has just opened its session, is an 
ambitious one. It includes measures for the pur- 
chase of mining royalties; the establishment of a 
working week of forty-eight hours, and a mini- 
mum wage for manual workers; legislation for 
the protection of what are regarded as key in- 
dustries and the prohibition of “dumping”; the 
establishment of a joint industrial council of capi- 
tal and labor; and—last and most controversial— 
a new Irish Home Rule bill. This, certainly, is 
business enough to occupy a good many weeks; 
and it ‘will be surprising if it does not lead to 
animated discussions, and, possibly, new party 
alignments. 


A SETBACK FOR LLOYD-GEORGE. 


Parliament had only just opened its session, 
when the Government met an unexpected defeat 
—an amendment to the Alien bill, sponsored by 
the Government, and in the hands of Government 
whips, was defeated by a vote of 185 to 113. The 
measure was by no means of crucial importance, 
and it seems probable that it was seized upon as 
an opportunity of recording want of confidence in 
the ministry. Only about one half of the mem- 
bership were present. Lloyd George has weath- 
ered so many storms and come out triumphant 
from so many attacks that it is hard to believe 
that he will succumb to defeat on a minor issue. 


AS TO THE PAST 


“Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turm the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee.” 


MAL 


It was never as important as now that the 
young people in school and home be exposed to 
classic English. There is cause for real anxiety 
lest the generations hereafter shall not appre- 
ciate the references to the characters in the Eng- 

‘With intelligent readers of this generation, 
“Robin Hood,” “Uriah Heep,” “Meg Merrilies,” 
“Dominie Sampson,” “Mrs. Caudle” and “Mrs. 
Grundy,” not to mention “Hamlet” and the other 
creations of Shakespeare, are as familiar and 


real personalities as any characters in: history. 


Already the young people of today are all too 
unfamiliar with Biblical personalities and the 
creations of the Ancient Classics, and there is 
cause for anxiety lest the references to the 
creations of the British masters in literature and 
oratory are to be lost to the next generation. 

There are two hundred texts in the Bible that 
use the ox or the yoke to point a truth, and not 
one person in a hundred under twenty years of 
age has ever seen a yoke of oxen. A recent 
book on education, written by a man _ above 
twenty, speaks of a “span of oxen.” The elimi- 
nation of the ox makes even otherwise  intel- 
ligent writers seem ridiculous. There is danger 
of something akin to this happening in liter- 
ature and public speech if we eliminate the Eng- 
lish classics. 

In these days of high pressure for the things 
of today it is unreasonable to expect young peo- 
ple to read the English classics in extenso, but 
they can and should read the best abridgments 
of the leading works of each of the notable 
British writers. 


*“Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer.” By Sir Walter 
Scott. Abridged by Eva Warner Case. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, Cloth, (4% by 5%.) 500 pp. 
Price, 32 cents. 


THE WAR’S RECOMPENSE 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes : 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, — : 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the Heavens — their heritage to take — 
“I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


—Owen Seamen. 


Oculists- and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye “— MURINE EY 


REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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CULTIVATE THRIFT 


Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, has sent out the follow- 
ing appeal to the school boys and school girls of America urging .culti- 
vation of habits of thrift and economy :— 


“September 23, 1919. 
“To the School Boys and School Girls of America :— 

“In addressing the twenty million or more school boys and girls of 
this country, I am addressing the citizenship—the business and profes- 
sional men and women, the producers and consumers and the home 
makers of only a few years hence. The responsibility of all the prob- 
lems of our country will ultimately fall upon you. The spirit of patri- 
otism and helpfulness which you displayed during the world war has 
proved your fitness for your future responsibility. Your record in pro- 
duction of needed matérials during the war, your. saving of food and 
money, and your investment in government securities is a record of 
which every American citizen is justly proud. 

“It is the earnest desire of your government that you should con- 
tinue to practice and make permanent those same habits of industry 
and economy, that through your influence and example America may 
soon become a nation of savers and cease to be a wasteful nation; that 


_ this may be a nation of people who always save some part of their earn- 


ings, who spend money with greatest care, and who invest what they 
save in some safe place. 


“T am glad to see that our school boys and girls have continued dur- 


_ ing the vacation months to save their money and are buying Thrift and 


War Savings Stamps, thus laying aside a portion of the money they 
earn for some future purpose, and while they are continuing to render 
some service to their government, they are at the same time providing 
for their own needs. 

“The habit of earning and saving money is a most interesting and 
happy one. I am sure that this habit has become so fascinating to you 
that you will continue to earn and to save through all the months and 
years to come and keep investing what you save in government se- 
curities. 

“It is my personal hope that the lessons of thrift that are being 
taught in your school may help you to develop in your life permanent 
habits of saving and thereby lay a foundation for your personal happi- 
ness and usefulness and ultimately for a bigger and better America. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Carter Glass.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS_ 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school — or school oe 
_Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


- 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


31: Maine State Teachers’ Associs- 
Portland. 
-31-Nov. 1: Rhode Island Institute 
Instruction, Providence. Presi- 
dent, John L. Alger, Rhode Island 
Normal School, Providence. Secre- 
tary, M. Davitt Carroll, 76 Beau- 
fort Street, Providence. 
31: Bristol County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton. 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
sation, Tremont Yemple. Boston. 


: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Association. High 
School, Brockton. 
29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 


tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 


4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 


6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 


7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tien, Tremont Temple, Boston: 

7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 


6-7-8: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Topeka. Secretary, F. L. 
Pinet, Topeka. 

7-8: Central Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dayton. Secretary, Miss 
Mary A. Larason, Newark. 

8: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers, 
Salem. Secretary, W. O. Holden, 
46 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, R. L 

13-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents and_ the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. Secretary of Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Ed- 
ward R. Clarke, High School, Win- 
throp, Mass. 


24-26: National Council of Teachers 


of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, in 
Secretary-Treasurer, James Fr. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
25-28: West Virginia Education As- 


sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown; 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


DECEMBER. 


27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 


Washington, D. President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
19ist Street, New York. Secretary- 


treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brvoklyn, N. Y. 


29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association, Springfield. 
FEBRUARY. 

23-28: Department of Superintend- 


ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The.city is to try 
to put over a bond issue of $1,- 
500,000 for the erection of two high 
school buildings. Already 425 
teachers have begun to draw 
twenty-five dollars a month extra 
pay. The increase adds $127,000 to 
the city budget. 

STANFORD. The trustees of 
Stanford University added $75,000 
to the fund for payment of faculty 
salaries. Tuition, amounting to 
$120 a college year, is to be charged 
each student at the university. 
The new pay roll at Stanford, as 
far as is practicable, will be based 
on this schedule: Instructors, 
$1,800 to $2,400; assistant profes- 
sors, $2,500 to $3,000; associated 
professors, $3,250 to $4,000; profes- 
sors, $4,500 to $7,500. The new 
salaries go into effect November 1, 
1919, and the new tuition for Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER. F. A. Boggess of 
this city has prepared an unusu- 
ally attractive and valuable patri- 
otic pageant drama, “The Banner 
of Liberty.” 

COLORADO SPRINGS. A plan 
is on foot for the promotion of a 
million-dollar bond issue for 
school buildings. 

DENVER. Through an arrange- 
ment with Superintendent Carlos 
M. Cole of the Denver public 
schools, the extension department 
of the University of Colorado will 
open a course of study for teach- 
ers in the East Side High School. 
The course, which offers instruc- 
tion in English, beginners’ Span- 
ish, elementary science and inter- 
ior decorating, embraces a period 
of thirty-two weeks. Classes will 
be held weekly. 

The class in “Methods of Teach- 
ing Elementary Science” will 
meet every Thursday afternoon 
under the direction of Dr. Oscar 
Randolph, professor of physics. 
Spanish classes meet every Satur- 
day morning at 9 o'clock, under 
Professor Edwin Place, assistant 
professor Romance languages. Dr. 
George Reynolds, professor of 
English literature, will have charge 
of English classes Saturday morn- 
ings at 10.40 o’clock. Classes in 
interior decorating will meet at 9 
o’clock Saturday and will be in- 
structed by John Renell, head of 
the art department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Though the curriculum is de- 
signed principally for teachers. 
other persons interested in the 
course may take any of the sub- 
jects offered and _ will receive 
credit equivalent to that given for 
work done in the university. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. Ivin Hobson 
succeeds O. H. Benson as director 


of the States Relation Service 
(Boys and Girls Club work). “Mr. 
Hobson has been with Mr. Benson 
the past year; before that Mr. Hob- 
son was in the state of Wyoming. 


ILLINOIS, 


ROCKFORD. .The board of trus- 


tees of Rockford College -for 
Women announce the following 
appointments for the year 1919- 
1920: Cornelia G. Harcum, Ph. D., 
professor of Latin and Greek, Dean 
of Women, formerly member of the 
faculty Wellesley and Vassar Col- 


leges, more recently associate head . 


of the Harcum School at 


Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; 


Raymond .D.. Mullinix, 


Ph. D. professor of chemistry, 
formerly associate in chemistry 
at the University of Chicago; 
Eleanor M. George, professor 
of fine and applied art, 
formerly principal of the Ensley 
School, Alabama; Seba Eldridge, 


director of course for social work- 
ers, formerly assistant professor 
of sociology and economics, Smith 
College; Elizabeth P. Brush, pro- 
fessor of history, formerly instruc- 
tor at the University of Illinois; 
Benjamin W. Van Riper, Ph. D., 
professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology, formerly at Boston Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania State 
College, Education Officer, A. E. F., 
France; Helen L. Drew, professor 
of English language and litera- 
ture, formerly instructor in Eng- 
lish, Wellesley College; Mary 
Meares Galt, acting head of the 
Department of French, recently 
directrice Foyer du Soldat, Bac- 
carat, France; Alice C. Fairchild, 
associate professor of home eco- 
nomics; Jessie M. Jacobs, Ph. D., 
associate professor of mathematics 
and physics; Leslie Young Corre- 
thers, lecturer in fine and applied 
art; Donald Blanding, lecturer in 
fine and applied art; Elsa M. Pet- 
erson, instructor in English com- 
position. Professor William A. 
Maddox, A. M., Ph. D., of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as- 
sumed the presidency of the col- 
lege on June 15. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Arrangements for 
a fresh-air school are practically 
complete. The school board, 
which co-operated heartily, has set 
aside a room in the Coburn School 
for the purpose and also has as- 
signed two teachers—Miss Horne 
and Miss Litchfield, the former in- 
structing in dietetics. The room is 
to be -entirely re-arranged — the 
windows so constructed that it will 
at all times be filled with fresh, 
pure air, and cots placed for the 
little ones to rest in at certain 
hours. Two meals a day are to be 
served—just the sort of wholesome 
and skilfully prepared food that 
will aid the sunshine-and fresh air 
in accomplishing wonders. 
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IT IS THE SIMPLICITY OF 


Holden Book Covers 
THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 
teachers and pupils alike. 

A strictly one-piece cover that fits any book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 
and firm, and stays put. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Although this school was con- 
ceived and is under the direction of 
the Androscoggin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association—a new phase of 
its surprisingly effective work—it 
should be emphasized that it is not 
for tubercular children. Rather, it 
is for children who are anaemic— 
whose health is a little delicate, 
and who need the thoughtful at- 
tention and individual care impos- 
sible to bestow upon them in the 
regular classes of the _ public 
schools. In this fresh-air school 
they will get such attention and 
care; and they will get food fresh 
from the culinary department of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
where they know so well how to 
prepare it. 

Special costumes, 
in appearance, will 
children from the cold. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. Under the pro rata law 
Lynn can spend $5.50 per thousand 
of assessed valuation for the sup- 
port of its schools and no more. 
An act has already been passed by 
the legislature increasing the pro 
rata one dollar, thus allowing an 
increase to $6.50 per thousand, pro- 
vided the act is accepted by the 
voters of Lynn on November 4. In 
support of this measure the salary 
and publicity committee of the 
Lynn Teachers’ Club has distrib- 
uted a six-page pro rata catechism 
which lays the needs in the situa- 
tion vividly before the voters. An 
earnest plea is thus made not only 
for teachers’ salaries, but for the 
general support of the _ public 
schools of the city. The increase 
bids fair to be granted. 

MALDEN. On October 16 the 
officers, advisory board, and all the 
committee members of the Malden 
Teachers’ Association met to dis- 


FOR SALE 


MINERAL COLLECTION 


of the late George H. Martin; 

about 2,000 pieces; both working 

and cabinet specimens. Address 
MARTIN 

388 Summer Street, West Lynn, Mass. 


Esquimau-like 
protect the 


cuss the plan of activities of the 
association for the winter of 1919- 
1920. The “Get-together” meeting 
decided it was advisable to appoint 
a representative salary committee 
from the association, consisting of 
one member from each of the fol- 
lowing sections: The superintend- 
ent (ex officio); the supervisors; 
the principals; the high school 
teachers; the grammar grades; and 
primary grades. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that 
the association ought to ask for at 
least a $300 increase for every 
teacher in Malden, said increase to 
date from January 1, 1920. 

WAKEFIELD. At recent 
town meeting in Wakefield $450,- 
000 was voted for the construc- 
tion of a new high school build- 
ing on the site of the old Cyrus 
Wakefield home on Main street, 
near Wakefield square. The ques- 
tion of constructing a new build- 
ing has been under discussion for 
seven years. The plans of a ma- 
jority of a committee of twelve 
were adopted and bids will be re- 
ceived for the construction and 
equipment of the building. 

WALPOLE. Ralph Wells West- 
cott has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at a salary of 
$2,750. He was formerly superin- 
tendent at Mansfield. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
UNIVERSITY. Dr. Hiram Byrd 
has accepted the directorship of 
the department of hygiene in the 

University of Mississippi. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The board of edu- 
cation placed on _ exhibi- 
tion at the public library, eighteen 
screens bearing inscriptions show- 
ing how — $3,000,000 of public 
school money, obtained by bond 
issue, was used, and why the 
schools need more money. Among 
the uses to which the bond money 
was put was promoting the Harris 
College for Teachers, night 
schools, summer schools and spe- 


cial schools for children mentally 
or physically defective. 
same 
been prepared 


Plates 
information 
and will be 


containing the 
have 


displayed on the screens of mov- 
ing picture houses throughout the 
city. 

Thousands of posters, prepared 
by public school pupils, illustrat- 
ing the need for more money, will 
be displayed at various places all 
over the city. The posters are in 
the nature of cartoons, with catch- 
ing foot notes. For example, the 
school board is portrayed in one 
as a small boy carrying a big bag, 
with the foot note: “Won't you 
help a fellow?” 

The work of preparing the dis- 
plays is in charge of C. G. Rath- 
mann, assistant superintendent. of 
instriiction. The purpose is to 
push the matter of increasing tax- 
ation for the benefit of the 


schools. 
NEVADA. 

CARSON CITY. Resolutions 
favoring a minimum of $800 per 
school year for teachers in Ne- 
vada were adopted by the confer- 
ence of deputy school superin- 
tendents of public instruction, 
called by State Superintendent 
Hunting. It is recommended that 
the new minimum scale go into 
effect in 1920, as no funds are 


available for a raise this year. 

Teachers in rural schools’ of 
Nevada receive from $600 to $1,000 
per school year, with only two dis- 
tricts paying $1,000. The confer- 
ence reported an alarming short- 
age of teachers, and cited the low 
salaries paid in the rural districts 
as the cause. 


NEW JERSEY 

UNION. At a recent meeting 
of the board of education, John 
W. Mulford, chairman of the 
teachers’ committee, reported that 
the commiftee had considered the 
matter of increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries. He said that owing to the 
unsettled economic condition of 
the country no final decision could 
be rendered, but as a temporary 
relief a bonus of fifty dollars 
would be given to each teacher 
and principal and before the close 
of the term, should conditions de- 
mand it, final determination’ would 
be made. 
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Danger Signals for Teachers 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


America and that is Dr. A. E. Winship, who for a third of a cen- 

tury has championed their cause through his magazine, The 
Journal of Edycation. He has just published a book, “ Danger Signals 
for Teachers,” (Forbes & Co.) which has unusual, timely interest not 
only for them but everybody. Without any urging or comment on our 
part thousands of teachers are going to eagerly seek this book to learn 
what their friend offers towards helping them meet the new require- 
ments of teaching during these reconstruction days; and they will not 


be disappointed, for it is one of the most helpful books ever written for 
them. 


With a sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ problems, he 
tells them in his positive, incisive way how to avoid the dangers which 
lurk in the classroom and out of it. The book is practical and con- 
structive throughout,—glowing with common sense. Every sentence 
has a suggestive value. There is a splendid section on the relation of 
the teacher and child that should bring contentment and success to any 
teacher. 

It is a forward looking book which Dr. Winship has written; he 
is thinking of future generations. Always clear in his vision, he real- 
izes that the educational system must be the foundation of the new 
democracy, and that the,cornerstone of this system is the teacher, who, 
he says, “is the one essential in making democracy safe for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. The teachers are the ones who take 
the risk in the battle with ignorance, tradition and immorality.” He 
points the way to achievement for the teacher who wishes to take a 
part in the present educational advance movement that will make a 
greater and better nation. 

That Dr. Winship is always optimistic is well known to the host 
of educators who have heard him on his tours across the country dur- 
ing the past forty years—this book was written upon the completion 
of his hundredth trip from Ocean to Ocean. He knows that in the re- 
building of the world the teachers and the schools will be equal to the 
great opportunity and responsibility which the war has left to them, 
but he knows also that they must have the support of the public. The 
present wrong attitude and the needed attitude of the average citizen 
towards the school system is well set forth. There are eight and a half 
inillion people over ten years of age in the United States who cannot 
read English, of whom five and a half millions are completely illiterate. 
While such a menace exists it behooves every parent and every citizen 
interested in the welfare of the country and its children to read this 
book and learn how they can help to improve the present conditions. 

No person in any way associated with the educational system can 
afford to miss the stimulation offered by this inspiring, vital book, which 
throws so much light on their vocation and sets forth so eloquently 
the relation of the teacher and education to the life and character of 


h ion. 
the nation Price $1.25 


FORBES & CO., Chicago 


"Tamer is one person who is favorably known to all teachers in 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade © Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Portiand, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for citcular and registration form free. ’ 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The University 
of Cincinnati has opened its doors 
to the largest body of students 
that ever applied for admission in 
its history. All of the colleges re- 
port record enrollments; some of 
them have turned hundreds of 
students away. In all, it is ex- 
pected that between 3,500 and 4,000 
students have been registered in 
one college or another, for day or 
night study, throughout the whole 
university. Hundreds of students 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junio 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high schoo 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. , 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principsa! 


that left the university a few years 
ago for service in the Great War 
are now again to be seen in the 
well known corridors. 


OREGON. 


SALEM. Under present condi- 
tions Oregon school teachers 
cannot live on the salaries being 
paid, declares J. A. Churchill, state 
superintendent of schools, in a 
statement issued urging the neces- 
sity for school boards to take cog- 
nizance of the situation. “The 


sooner the school boards realize 


this and take proper action ac- 
cordingly the better it will be for 
the schools,” Mr. Churchill de- 
clared. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Six hundred sev- 
enteen students are enrolled in the 
Northern Normal and _ Industrial 
School, according to figures given 
out by the registrar, Leroy Craw- 
ford, as of October 20. This does 
not include any training school 
pupils, as the practice teaching is 
done in Aberdeen city schools. 


M. JAQUES 


DALCROZE 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze, Geneva, Switzerland, 


intends to visit the United States early in 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En- 
gagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for l.ecture-Demonstrations of 
Xurythmies are now being booked. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 9 East 59th Street, New York 


ais RED CROSS— 


Monitor of Americanism 


at Home and Abroad 
Facing but the beginning of its 
task for Humanity, asks you to 
enlist with your local chapter as 
one of the Million Volunteers who 
will put over the great Third Roll 
Call November second to elev- 
enth—Armistice Day. 
Hearts, Dollars, Hands to enro!] 
Twenty Million souls—Duty Calls 


Mobilize 


October 30, 1919 


The students now enrolled at the 

N. S. come from fifty-five of 
the sixty-four counties in South 
Dakota, and from ten other states 
of the union. North Dakota and 
Minnesota send the largest out- 
state delegations. Other students 


.come from Iowa, Illinois, Montana, 
“Florida, Colorado, Texas, Missouri 


and Wisconsin. 


VIRGINIA. 

CHRISTIANSBURG. Four $stu- 
dents at Virginia Polytechnical In- 
stitute were found guilty of as- 
sault by a Montgomery County 
jury because of participation in 4 
hazing episode at the school last 
spring and Bernard Siegel of New- 
port News, one of the number, 
was sentenced to a year in the 
penitentiary. The other students 
were given jail sentences and one 
was fined fifty dollar. John Fox, 
a freshman at the institute at the 
time, testified during the trial that 
injuries he sustained at the hands 
of the four, who were sophomores, 
resulted in paralysis of his spine. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. Prominent educa- 
tors from many states have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the 
forty-eighth annual convention of 
the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, to be held here Novem- 
ber 27 to 29. The chief topic for 
discussion at the convention is to 
be the new West Virginia school 
code and the broad type of educa- 
tional readjustment. 

Practically all the speakers 
sought have been secured, accord- 
ing to announcements made here 
by Dr. Waitman Barbe of 
the State University, president of 
the association. The other officers 
are Professor L. J. Hill of Mor- 
gantown, vice-president, and Su- 
perintendent J. C. Sanders of Key- 
ser, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee is composed 
of Superintendent C. A. Wade, 
Bluefield; Principal George  H. 
Colebank, Fairmont, and Profes- 
sor W. H. Kendricks, Morgan- 
town. Superintendent W. W. 
Trent of Elkins is chairman of the 
committee on association business. 
The lecal executive committee is 
headed by Professor O. G. Wilson, 
Fairmont. 

The meeting is to be preceded 
by a conference of city, county 
and district school superintend- 
ents, which has been called by 
State Superintendent of Schools 
M. P. Shawkey. This conference 


opens Wednesday afternoon and 


continues until noon Thursday 
The association begins its. ses- 
sions at 2 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon and continues until Saturday 
noon. 

The Wednesday night session of 
the superintendents’ conference 
will be featured by an illustrated 
lecture by Superintendent Lee 
Driver of Winchester, Ind. on 
school consolidation. 

The Education Association con- 
ference opens with a symposium 


on “The Chief Aims in Educa- 
tional Readjustment” :— 

1. For country schools, State 
Superintendent of Rural Schools 


R. I. Roudeboush. 
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2. For city schools, Superin- 
tendent C. L. Wright, Huntington. 
3. For normal schools, _Presi- 
dent Joseph Rosier, Fairmont 
Normal. 

4. For higher institutions, to be 
supplied. 

5. For the state at large, Su- 
perintendent M. P. Shawkey. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, head of the de- 
partment of music at Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be present through- 
out the conference to conduct the 
assembly music. He will also de- 
liver an address on public school 

usic. 

City Superintendent John W. 
Withers, of the St. Louis public 
schools, a native of Ben Lomond, 
Mason county, will address the as- 
sociation. 

Dr. Henry H. Curtis of Olivet, 
who gave a series of talks this 
summer before the University 
Summer School on organized play 
for school children after his re- 
turn from extended Y. M. C. A. 
work in France, will speak  sev- 
eral times. 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, professor 
of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and director 
of the Lincoln Experimental 
School, a part of the same college, 
will deliver at least two lectures. 

President John A. Keith of In- 
diana, Pa., State Normal School. 
an authority on normal school 
work, will speak on the Smith- 
Towner Education bill, which will 
soon be before Congress for con- 
sideration. 

Miss Adelaide Baylor of Indian- 
apolis, regional agent for the vo- 
cational board in charge of home 
economics, will address the asso- 
ciation. 

At least two prominent new 
heads of West Virginia educa- 
tional institutions will be heard at 
this conference for the first time 
They are President Cloyd Good- 
night of Bethany College and 
President F. R. Hamilton of Mar- 
shall College. 

The entire Friday afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to meetings 
of the various conference sec- 
tions. These sections will be in 
charge of the following :— 


Normal schools — _ President 
Joseph Rosier, Fairmont Normal. 
Training schools — H. C. Hum- 
phreys, Concord Normal School, 
Athens. 

High schools — P. E. Kind, 
Edgewood, Wheeling. 

Grammar schools—C. Guy Mus- 
ser. Parkersburg. 

English — Walter Barnes, Fair- 
mont. 

County superintendents — Homer 
C. Toothman, Fairmont. 

District superintendent and club 


agents — A. A. Hedrick, Fayette 
county. 
Science — H. F. Rogers, Fair- 


mont. 


Rural schools — State Superin- 
tendent of Rural Schools R. 
Roudeboush. 


Vocational — W. G. Carpenter, 
Wheeling. 

_ History — R. J. Largent, Hunt- 
ington. 


Elementary — T. J. Humphrey, 
Wheeling. 
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recently filled, such as biology in the Lake Placid high scho 
PLACES and rawing in the Gilbertsville high school, English 
at Clarion, Pa., and 6th grade at Gardenville, show that there is still a variety 
of demand, indeed in the many vacancies for which we have been asked to 
recommend since schools opened there is hardly a subject in the curriculum not covered. 
For many of these calls we are RECENTLY received we have had just the right 
unable to do much, for others candidates. A trial of our agency by 
either teacher or school will be convincing evidence that it is worth while 
— not the hoped-for results follow at once. 
I oO everythin ossible tow: i i 
Ay Aa P towards bettering the schoo) conditions both 


ing together any teachers desiring po FILLED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Year CHICAGO 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Bu iness,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with ti c 2 
DENVER. mely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Criti 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tien, sent 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitts Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr 


"and POREIaN 'PACHERS’ AGENCY colleges 


vernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address good Schos® 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fated. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you peed 


teacher forany desirab now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union How 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AV 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ : 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


| Long Distance Telephone 
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i What T.CU. Will Do For! 


WN — 


October 30, 1919 


east once a week. 


secuires medical attendance at least once a week. 


eftery licy hes been in continuous force-for one year. 


hospital. 


It will[psy ycu $11.67 a week when you are quarantined. 


demnity if you prefer. 


well as for loss of limbs or eyes. 


Thousands of teachers all over America have 
‘found freedom from worry through enrollment 
-in the T. C. U. 


should enroll and share its protection. If you 


Every teacher in America 


have not already done so, fill out and mail 


the coupon for full information. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 


story and booklet of testimonials. 


Te the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


It will psy you $50 a month when you are disabled by sickness 
or accident. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at 


It will pay you $25 a month for a period of illness that does 
ret ccniire ycu to the house but keeps you from your work 


It willy: y ycu Operation Benefits in addition to other benefits 


It will zy ycu Hospital Benefit—20° increase in monthly 
Sick Beretit for two months when confined in an established 


It will pay you lump indemnities instead of monthly in- 


It will pay you $1000 to $1500 for Accidental loss of Life, as 
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